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$100 to Woman Thief Catcher—See Page 3 
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If you value the 
health of yourself 


and your family, espe- 
cially the little ones, 
you should make an 
extra effort to rid your 
house and your farm 
buildings of flies and 
other disease-carrying 
and bothersome insects. 
It is a simple matter 
with the effective in- 
secticides that your 
‘Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Man can furnish 
you. There are numer- 
ous kinds of sprayers, 
from the simple little 
tin hand sprayer to the 
powerful pump and 
compressed air types, 
that you can use for 
protecting your poul- 
try, cows, horses and 
find still further use for 
in spraying the vege- 
table garden. To kill 
the fly is of the greatest 
importance and is 
urged by every health 
agency, doctors, health 
departments, and 
government sanitation 
departments as a means 
of preventing disease as: 
well as making summer 
days more comfortable. 
Go toyour ‘‘Farm Serv- 
ice’? Hardware Man for 
the proper spraying 
materials and handy- 
to-use equipment for 
applying them. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 


Hardware Men. 








This Issue and the Next 














REWARD TO FARM Mrs. A. H. Pohl- 

WOMAN mann, of Wright 
county, Iowa, is in line to get the first 
$100 reward check offered by Wallaces’ 
Farmer’s Service Bureau members. Read 
the full account on page 3. 


jFESS FARM What was the administra- 

BILL tion trying to put over on 
American farmers when it proposed the 
Fess bill? The editorial on page 5 ana- 
lyzes the measure, 


SPANISH The second installment of 
DOUBLOONS the new serial will be 
found on page 6. You are missing a good 
time if you are not reading this story 
The brief synopsis will get you started, if 
you missed the first installment last week. 


COMMUNITY We are not getting in as 
CONTESTS many reports for good 
farm communities as we should. Remem- 
ber that a prize of $100 and a cup goes to 
the farm community that ranks the high- 
est While entries do not finally close 
until early in the fall, the communities 
that get entries in early will have a little 
better chance to be looked over carefully. 


BUILDING A Communities that are not 
COMMUNITY yet ready to enter the 
contest, but want to get in shape to en- 
ter it in a year or two, will be especially 
interested in the article on page 8, which 
suggests some specific activities for the 
farm neighborhood 


LOOKING OUT FOR The Home_ Eco- 
THE CHILD nomies Conference 
at Minneapolis the other week was largely 
taken up with discussions of methods of 
child training and care. A report of the 
conference will be found on page 9 


VACATIONING On the Hearts and 
WITH THE BABY Homes page this week 
is an unusually helpful article on the 
care of small children while the family is 
on a vacation trip. Some Garden Club 
suggestions will also be found on page 10 

e 


EDITING THE There is a special joke 
JOKE PAGE in the Joshaway column 
on page 15 this week. The editor of the 
Joshaway column has a habit of sending 
up an occasional joke directed at the con- 
versational abilities of women. (He is a 
married man.) In his absence from town, 
one of the girls in the office changed a 
joke entitled ‘‘Mother didn’t see it’ to 
“Father didn’t see it.” The last line 
originally read: “You should hear his 
mother.”” Turn over to page 13 and see if 
you think she improved the joke or not. 


FRESH FROM THE Showers and_ hot 

COUNTRY weather helped to 
push the corn along last week, tho the 
rains have been a bit spotted. One coun- 
ty will report plenty of rainfall, while the 
next one reports continued drouth, The 
crop reports on page 17 and the weather 
editorial on page 4 give an up-to-date 
survey of the situation. 


FEEDING Bringing the pullets along in 
PULLETS shape so they will be ready 
for laying early in the fall is one of the 
big summer jobs of the chicken raiser 
The article on page 12 gives some good 
suggestions. 


THE NEXT The Wallaces’ Farmer 
ISSUE awards for the catching ane 
conviction of farm thieves are helping in 
a number of sections of the state Ssev- 
eral reports came in last week, including 
one conviction and one arrest that will 
undoubtedly result in a conviction soon. 
Accounts of these eases will appear in 
coming issues of the paper. Next week, 
in addition to a leading story on farm 
thievery, we will have an article on auto 
trips in Towa, one on late summer seeding 
of alfalfa, an account of the Institute of 
(‘o-operation at Minneapolis, and another 
big installment of the new serial story. 


Contents for July 16, 1926 


Editorial— 
The next move 
The burden of being civilized. 
Corn belt weather 
What the Fess bill was made 
Some closed minds open 
The co-operative bill 
Odds and ends 
Special Features— 
$100 reward to woman thief cateher 
Spanish doubloons (the new serial). 
Making better homes ..... 
Building a farm community 
Fresh From the Country 
General— 
Cole’s “History of Iowa” 
Cultivating six rows at once 
Feeding milk cows on pasture 
Hearts and Homes— 
Garden notes 
Vacationing with baby 
Tulips like rock phosphate 














Joshaway 


Poultry— 

Feeding the pullets 

Give more room 

Darkness in the chicken coop ...... 
Sabbath School Lesson— 

“he passover .. 
Serial Story— 

Spanish doubloons—Camilla Kenyon. 


Sleepy-Time Story 





“Ts your father so very sophisticated?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” admitted little Susan, 
“He comes home that way about twice 
a week now.” 
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‘Tires pou buy 


NO INTELLIGENT farmer ever bought a horse without seeing 
and examining it. 


Seeing-before-buying is one of the first laws of sound trading. 


Nor is there a single reason for you to depart from that 
method in buying tires. 

Your local Goodrich Dealer will show you two Goodrich 
Tires that will match any competitive makes in price—and 
excel them in quality and in value. This pair is the Goodrich 
Radio Cord and the Goodrich Radio Balloon. 


Moreover, he will install these tires on your rims—allow you 
free and liberal use of his air line whenever you need it—and 
accommodate you with every facility in his personal service. 


Better quality, equally low price and intimate, convenient 
service—these three things he offers you. 

Think of all the tire propositions given you—can you recall 
one that beats this from the Goodrich Dealer? 
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$100.00 TO WOMAN THIEF CATCHER 


Mrs. A. H. Pohlmann Gets First Check From Wallaces’ Farmer Reward Fund 


N OLD pair of shoes didn’t 
bring good luck to A. L. 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


respond. It’s our business to catch 
the law-breakers, and all we ask is 





Deyo, of Allison, but they 
did reward Mrs. A. H. Pohlmann, 
of Lincoln township, in Wright 
county ; for Mrs. Pohlmann gets the 
first one hundred dollar reward of- 
fered by Wallaces’ Farmer for the 
arrest and conviction of farm 





Wallaces’ Farmer’s reward for farm thieves is starting to help 
clean up Iowa. The first check goes to Mrs. A. H. Pohlmann, of 
Wright county, whose detective ability helped Sheriff Johnson get 
hold of the man who stole her chickens, Read how the thieves were 
caught—and be sure that your Service Bureau sign is in plain sight 
on the front gate. 


a fair chance. 

‘“We had been watching the De- 
yos for a number of weeks and 
were expecting them to get caught. 
When they went to work as paint- 
ers for Mrs. Pohlmann, we were 
waiting for a report of chicken 

’ 


. 








thieves. Deyo, who has confessed 
to the theft and who is an ex-con- 
vict out on parole, will be sentenced for a term 
of years in prison on July 19, and will have a 
lot of time to think over why he didn’t take his 
old shoes with him when he left the Pohlmann 
farm. But that’s ahead of the story. 

It is a quarter to one, early in the morning 
of June 25, A dog barks. Then a commotion 





A. L. Deyo, who confessed stealing the poultry. 


is heard in the hen house. Mrs. Pohlmanr 
arouses her husband, for she has a lot of fancy 
Leghorn hens that she would hate to lose. Just 
then they hear the hired man stirring. He goes 
downstairs with Mr. Pohlmann hurrying after 
him. The hired man grabs the shotgun. As he 
steps out of the kitchen door, he sees two fig- 
ures running down the lane toward the road. 
He ealls to them to stop, but they don’t, and so 
he fires. A erate drops. Another shot. Then 
comes the chugging of a dilapidated Ford mi- 
nus a muffler. 

‘It’s that Deyo car,’’ Mrs. Pohlmann ex- 
claims. ‘‘Think of him coming back to steal 
from us after we had paid him for his paint- 
ing jo per 

A Lot of Tracks Around the Coop 


The car drove on, and the hired man and 
Mr. Pohlmann started to investigate. A coop 
of hens that had been caged to stop their sitting 
inclinations was found where the thieves had 
dropped it near the entrance to the farm yard. 
Around the coop were a lot of tracks made by 
men’s shoes. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Pohlmann had been tele- 
phoning. She got Sheriff Fred Johnson, of 
Wright county, on the line. She told him she 
thought she recognized the noise of the Ford as 
that belonging to a man, Deyo, who had been 
at the Pohlmnan place, painting. 

‘‘Oh, Deyo,’’ said the sheriff. ‘‘ Well, I have 
heard of him before. But the noise of a car is 
pretty poor evidence. What else can you find ?”’ 

Meanwhile daylight had come. The tracks 
Were examined, and it was then that Mrs. Pohl. 
mann thought of the old shoes. 





‘That heel mark is peculiar,’’ she told her 
husband. ‘‘It reminds Ke of those old shoes in 
the garage. Deyo left them here day before 
yesterday.’’ And she went and brought them 
out. They corresponded identically with the 
size of the ones in the dust. Nearby were the 
marks of tennis shoes, Deyo’s sixteen-year-old 
son, Frank, who had been 
helping his father paint 
at the Pohlmann place, 
had been wearing tennis 
shoes! This was evidence, 
Mrs. Pohlmann thought. 
So she cranked up the ear 
and drove to Clarion and 
talked with Sheriff John- 
son. Meanwhile Johnson 
had telephoned over to 
Allison, asking the mar: 
shall there to find out if 
Deyo had been home the 
night before. The mar- 
shall discovered that Deyo 
claimed to have gone to 
bed at ten o’clock. Any- 
way, Johnson advised the 
Allison marshall to hold 
Deyo for investigation, 
and to take the son Frank 
- and hold him separate 
from his father. The Allison marshal did this, 
and in so doing he helped get the confession 
which will send the father to prison and the 
boy to Eldora. 

It developed that Deyo is an old hand in the 
thievery game. Two previous jail terms he has 
enjoyed. The last time he helped himself to a 
farmer’s hogs and was caught. But he didn’t 
learn that to take other folks’ property was 
dangerous. 

Meanwhile, Sheriff Johnson had the son, a 
slight lad, in his office. He told him he might 
as well tell what he knew of the father’s aetivi- 
ties. There has been a lot of stealing in Wright 
county and Johnson was sure the boy could tell 
of some things if he would. It wasn’t long be- 
fore the boy broke down and told of the visit 
to the Pohlmann place. After he confessed, the 
father in his surly manner admitted his thiev- 
ery, and so they were bound over to the grand 
jury. As Deyo is an ex-convict on parole, he 
stands in line for a long sentence for being an 
habitual criminal. 

Sheriff Johnson hopes this will curb a lot of 
thievery in the county. In talking over the 
stealing, he stressed the fact that so many farm- 
ers do not notify the sheriff’s office until the 
next day or maybe a few days after the crime 
has been committed. 

‘‘By the time we hear about it,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
thieves have a chance to get a hundred miles 
away and the stuff they have stolen can be sold, 
and if it’s chickens can be eaten up before we 
get started. Then folks blame us for not catch- 
ing them. If farmers would phone the sheriff’s 
office the very minute they hear thieves, or 
even if they think they hear them, we would 








stealing. 

Mrs. Pohlmann told her story. 
She has been trying to fix up her home and 
make it more livable. The only spare cash she 
has had for such things has been that which she 
made from her chickens. She raises Leghorns, 
and had several hundred. She wanted the house 
painted, and had decided to try her own hand 
at it. One day when she was working, a man 
and a boy drove up and asked for the job of 
painting. She inquired his price and he offered 
to do the work for $12. It was cheap, so she 
hired him. Two days after the job was finished 
‘Deyo returned and tried to take her chickens. 

‘*Why, he knew the very coop I put them in; 
he watched me shut them up every evening,’ 
Mrs. Pohlmann said. 


Loss of Her Chickens Meant Much 


Mrs. Pohlmann has had chickens stolen be- 
fore. Last year several hundred were taken just 
as they were ready for market. She tries to 
make enough each year to pay her grocery bills, 
buy new clothes and add something along the 
line of furnishing to her house. So the loss of 
her chickens means a great deal to her. 

She says Wallaces’ Farmer is a great help to 
her in raising her poultry. ‘‘I read it every 
week, and that is how I happened to see that 
you were offering rewards.”’ 

Wright county has been suffering a lot the 
past few years from thieves. The sheriff told 
me that it was his biggest job, hunting up the 
thieves who stole from the farmers. He says 
he is ready at any time to hunt thieves. ‘‘ Just 
call me promptly and I’ll go after them, I am 
out to make Wright county safe for any farm- 
er’s chickens.’’ 





Mrs. A. H. Pohlmann, the first person to qualify 
for a reward from Wallaces’ Farmer. « 
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THE NEXT MOVE 


W nin the exact details of the next eam- 


paign for equality for agriculture still 

yait. the conference of farm leaders, yet the 
main outlines of the policy that must be fol- 
lowed have been unmistakably revealed by the 
events of the last few months. The attempt to 
convert the rulers of the republican party to a 
belief in the justice of the 
failed. The attempt to bring the democrats as 
a party over to the support of the export plan 
has also broken down. In the vote in both the 
house and senate there has been a bi-partisan 
division, with both parties split squarely in two. 

It is evident, therefore, that only a bi-par- 
tisan alliance between folks who are primarily 
interested in agriculture and only secondarily 
interested in the success of their respective po- 
litieal parties can hope to get the farmer what 
he deserves. It should be remembered that so 
long as the corn belt revolt last winter was 
simply treated as an insurrection within the 
republican party, it received very littie atten- 
tion. When the cotton growers joined with the 
corn belt, and the movement for the export plan 
began to show up as a movement of the south 
and west, then the opposition for the first time 
became really alarmed and the heavy guns were 
called out. 

With these facts in view, it is highly essen- 
tial that the coming conference of farm groups 
be so organized as to give adequate representa- 
tion to the southern states. It was the principal 
weakness of the Des Moines conference last win- 
ter that it was a conference only of the corn 
belt. Now that the cotton growers have defi- 
nitely lined up with the corn belt group, it is 
especially essential that every possible effort be 
made to agree on a program that will solidify 
the existing southern support and have some 
chance of gaining more southern votes. 

It will also be necessary at this conference to 
stress the fact that the backbone of the move- 
ment for farm relief is not in any political 
group but in the farm organizations themselves. 
The strength of the drive for the Haugen bill 
at the last session of congress was due very 
largely to the fact that the movement had be- 
hind it the approval of a coalition like the Corn 
Belt Committee of Farm Organizations. 

When the leaders first went to Washington, 
they were assured by practical politicians that 
they would not even be able to bring the matter 
to a vote, and that if they did bring it to a vote 
it would be worse beaten than the MeNary-Hau- 
gen bill two years ago, These people were 
wrong, as events proved. Had their advice been 


farmer’s cause has 


followed, and had attempts been made to com- 
promise the issue as they suggested, the whole 
campaign would have fizzled out early in the 
game. 

There is no place in this movement for poli- 
ticians who put their republicanism or their 
democracy first and farm interests second. The 
movement so far has received its strength from 
folks who are primarily interested in getting 
justice for agriculture, and are not in the least 
concerned about the political label of the folks 
who help them get it. If the movement is to go 
forward, its leaders must have the same atti- 
tude. 

There has been a deplorable habit among re- 
publicans who are presumably friends of the 
farmer to shy away from the prospect of tariff 
reduction because it offended party orthodoxy. 
Equally deplorable has been the tendeney of 
some democrats to shy away from 
idea because it seemed to make use of the pro- 
tective principle. 

What we need is readjustment in the national 
situation so that agriculture, instead of getting 
11 per cent of the national income for 22 per 
cent of the working population, will get an in- 
come commensurate with the number of people 
on the farm and the contribution they make te 
the national welfare. If the methods that must 
be followed to accomplish this seem to conflict 
with the established habits of either 0° the ma- 
jor parties, so much the worse for tho: e habits. 

At the moment, 
campaign for next year will follow two main 
Kirst, the enactment of the export plan 


the export 


it seems probable that the 


lines: 
in some form, and, second, the reduction of the 
tariff on the goods that the farmer buss. These 
ure two methods of getting at the same result— 
® greater purchasing power for the farmer’s 
dollar. 

There is no reason why both angles can not be 
followed. Corn belt people should remember 
that a good many southern democrats have 
swung over to the protective idea involved in 
the export plan. 
the corn belt should not be willing to lay some 
emphasis on the sound and desirable project of 
euttine down the tariff on some of the thines 
{he farmer buys. 

The alliance against equality for agriculture 
is bi-partisan. Demoerats from the industrial 
sections united with New England republicans 
to beat the Haugen bill in both houses. The 
only way to beat a bi-partisan alliance is to use 
the same method. The only chance of getting 
for agriculture a fair break with industry is to 
strengthen the alliance between the farmers of 
the west and south already formed this last 
winter, If the farm organizations of the corn 
belt and the west can unite with the farm or- 
ganizations of the south for the dual aim of 
putting across an export plan and a reduction 
in tariffs on industrial products, equality for 
agriculture, so far as legislation can secure it, 
is fairly within their grasp. 


There is no good reason why 


CORN BELT WEATHER 


Good rains early in July combined 

yarm weather have improved the corn greatly 

in most sections. The outlook is materially 

better now than July 1 when the government 

estimates were made. In the table our eli- 

matie estimate as of July 12 is contrasted with 

the government estimate as of July 1. The 

probabilities still are for a much smaller corn 
erop than last year. 

ACRE YIELD BY STATES 

Government Our Climatic 

Estimate Estimate 

as of July as of July 1925 Average 

1926 12, 1926 Yield 1916-25 

37.4 29.6 43.0 39.7 

illinois f 34.5 42.0 35. 

Missouri 28.2 28.5 29.0 27.6 

Nebraska ya 26.0 26.0 

Kansas : Ny Be 15.8 17.2 

35. 48.0 38.7 

43.5 36.1 


Ten Yr. 


with - 


THE BURDEN OF BEING CIVILIZED 


AN habitually hates to take the responsi- 

bilities of being civilized. In the old days, 
he did what he wanted to so far as natural 
forces would let him. He killed his meat, and 
consumed it unless a fiercer creature chased 
him away. He took the cave that suited him. 
He told the less able members of his tribe or 
family where to get off. The more brutal, the 
more ruthless, the more grasping he was, the 
better he got along. 

Times have changed, but most of us hate to 
admit it. A man a thousand miles away ean 
write his name on a piece of paper and change 
the course of our lives. An argument in a dis- 
tant state may mean that we shall go cold next 
winter. A meeting of a dozen men in a small 
room may mean that we shall have to serimp to 
get food and clothes next year. Complications 
have entered into life. One man on a desert 
island can do as he pleases; a thousand people 
on that island will die in misery unless they 
combine together to serve the interests of all. 

The density of our population, the ecomplex- 
ity of our business and social organizations 
make the old human habits, once valuable, posi- 
tively dangerous. Our age-old emotions tell us 
that we will get along all right if we fight 
and erab, that somehow the balanee will be 
achieved. We are fooling ourselves. <A great 
modern state can not survive unless there is 
conscious effort to plan the activities of all for 
the benefit of all, 

But who is to do this planning? Our political 
government has not proved equal to the job. 
Mostly it has not even attempted it, due to the 
clamor of survivals from the stone age who 
want. no interference with their grabbing. Oth- 
ers who recognize the need ‘for social control 
doubt if our present political system is able to 
handle such economie tasks. 

Several nations are making attempts to ap- 
proach the problem by organizing a sort of eco- 
nomic parliament, in’ which representation 
shall be based on economic and occupational 
units rather than on geographical units. Dif- 
ferent types of farmers would be represented, 
different sorts of skilled and unskilled labor, 
professional and business groups. These groups 
would try to work out satisfactory mutual ae- 
tion on national problems, and refer these plans 
to the congress for such legislative action as 
was needed and to their own constituents for 
direct action. The difficulties in the way of 
effeetive action on such a plan are great ; it has 
the advantage, however, of recognizing the ex- 
istence of economic problems and the need of 
developing a special technique to cope with 
them. 

Most of our troubles are due, not to wilful 
ill-will by some other group, nor to the nig- 
gardliness of nature, but simply to the faet 
that the complexity of modern life has got be- 
yond control. If the pure waste of foolish com- 
petition and useless occupations could be elim- 
inated, the income of the average American 
would jump 50 per cent at onee. Yet to do this 
requires thought, and planning, and the ruth- 
less suppression of the type of individual whose 
social morals are stone-age products. There 1s 
no easy remedy, but the recognition of what 
our needs are is an important first step. 





To the Jewish prophets, the voice of nature was 
His voice was in the thunder; the 
Know- 


the voice of God, 
lightnings were His arrows, His messengers. 
ing nothing of natural laws, they were nearer right 
than we are, if in our delight at the discovery ‘of the 
modes of His working we endeavor to shut the 
Workman out of His house, or make Him the crea- 
Estranged from God by our 
we become the victims of 


ture of His own laws. 
own intellectual conceit, 
inexorable fate, remorseless necessity.—Uncle Hen- 
ry’s Sayings. 
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WHAT THE FESS BILL WAS MADE OF 


HE Fess bill, a more vicious version of the 
house Tincher bill, is dead. An autopsy is 


-worth while, however, in order to see just what 


the critter was made of. It was avowedly the 


- embodiment of the ideas of the administration 


as to what could properly be done for agricul- 
ture. An analysis may indicate more clearly 
what can logically be expected from that quar- 
ter in the future. 

The bill provided for a farm commission and 
for loans to co-operatives. This seems harmless 
enough on its face, tho it makes no effort to 


| deal with the real problem. Yet a closer exam- 


ination shows that the bill not only failed to 
come to grips with the export situation, but 
that it would have crippled the co-operatives, 
squandered the public money, and barred the 
way to any future action for farm relief. 

The main ‘‘joker’’ in the bill was the make- 
up of the farm board. These men were to be 
named by the president, without even the sug- 
gestions of the farmers. A mild amendment by 
Senator Capper suggested that it aould be 
proper for farmers to recommend nominees, but 
gave the president liberty to disregard the ree- 
ommendations. This was voted down. The 
probable make-up of such a board is quite clear- 
ly indicated by the sort of men put on the late 
agricultural conference and by the selection of 
Jardine for secretary of agriculture. It would 


_ be a board designed not to give help to agri- 


culture but to block the sort of effective relief 
real farmers desire. One possible danger was 
brought out by several senators who suggested 
that the first funetion of the board, if the bill 
went thru, might be to put federal money and 
support behind Gray Silver and the Rosen- 


_ baums in a revival of the happily extinct Grain 


Marketing Company, 

The second main feature of the bill was the 
provision allowing the board to toss $100,000,- 
000 of public money to the birds. Its sponsors, 
men who refused to approve the advances de- 
sired under the Haugen bill even tho provision 
for repayment was made, admitted in the de- 
bate that the money might not be repaid. Sen- 
ator Edge, of New Jersey, who voted against 
the Haugen bill, said: 

**So far as I am concerned, I would not care 
if the entire $100,000,000 were lost, and I do 
not believe any other citizen of the country 
would care, if it should, in, adequate proportion, 
relieve the situation.”’ 

Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, who voted 
against the Haugen bill, said frankly that he 
did not look to see the money lent return to 
the treasury. 

The combination of these two features is 
worth noting. A farm board, responsible only 
to an administration hostile to farm relief, 
would have had the power to lend $100,000,000 
to such organizations .as it approved, without 
pressing for return. Under such a system, it 
seems probable that co-operatives that obeyed 
orders in political matters from headquarters 
would get loans; co-operatives that insisted on 
speaking for the farmers wouldn’t get any. 

But what if the loans were made honestly, to 
¢0-operatives who promised to attempt to han- 
dl. the surplus with the funds so secured and 
Who pledged repayment of these funds. Sen- 
atory MeNary, of Oregon, showed: what would 
happen. He said: 

“Here are about one-fourth or one-fifth of 
the farmers in a co-operative organization. 
They take the money from the treasury of the 
United States. They buy this wheat and hold 
it off the market. They hold it off the next 
year ; they hold it off the next year. They nev- 
er will get rid of it unless they throw it on the 
world market and take what they can get for it. 
There must be a loss. Every student of the 
question knows it, Everybody who has studied 


the farm question, so far as wheat is concerned, 
knows that there is a loss; there must be, and 
somebody must pay it. In this case it is paid 
by a loan. 

‘“Now let us see how it will operate. It might 
raise the price of wheat when they bought it 
and held it off the market, but they would have 
the wheat. When they sold it, they would lose 
it, and they would come on the farm organiza- 
tion that borrowed the money to pay the loss; 
but the man who is outside the farm organiza- 
tion got the benefit of it. In no way is he re- 
sponsible for a penny of the loss. What would 
happen? Why, the men who bore the burden 
would suffer the loss. The men who were out- 
side, who got all the benefits, would suffer no 
loss. Do you suppose you can keep up a co- 
operative organization with that kind of a bur- 
den hanging over it? Why, they would go like 
geese, like sheep, to get oyt of the farm organ- 
izations, because when they are outside they get 
the benefit and they pay none of the burden. 

It would mean, in my judgment, the 
ruin of co-operation.”’ 

Administered honestly or corruptly, the Fess 
bill would have wrecked co-operation and dam- 
aged farm chances for adequate legislation. It 
was the perfect example of what a farm bill 
ought not to be. Yet it was the administration 
measure, and all but four eastern republicans 
voted for it. Farmers should keep this in mind 
in caleulating just how much faith they need 
place in administration promises or in the claim 
to farm loyalty of congressmen who are trying 
vainly to pretend that they can serve both the 
farmer and his foes at the same time, 





SOME CLOSED MINDS OPEN 


HE debate over the Haugen bill has done 

much to drive into the consciousness of the 
country the fact that agriculture is not getting 
a proper share of the national income. Theo- 
dore H. Price, in Commerce and Finance, an 
eminently conservative eastern journal, says: 

**TIt is undeniable that in our economie sys- 
tem the farmer is at a disadvantage, and any 
measure that will secure for him a larger share 
of the wealth that he creates will benefit busi- 
ness as a whole and help to allay the suspicion 
with which agriculture regards the merchant, 
the manufacturer and the financier.”’ 

Even the men in congress who fought the 
Haugen bill were foreed to admit the need of 
reform, tho at the same time they denied that 
the export plan was the method to follow, Sen- 
ator Fess, of Ohio, who early in the session de- 
nounced appeals for farm relief as a passing 
craze, in the final debate admitted and stressed 
the need of federal action for. the farmer. 

This is a great gain. With the need admitted 
there will be a more open-minded attitude to- 
ward remedies proposed. Now if we can con- 
vert those professional optimists in the corn 
belt who try to solve the farm problem by de- 
elaring loudly that there isn’t any, the chances 
for satisfactory federal action next session will 
be good. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE BILL 


NE bit of humor in the adoption by con- 
gress of the bill establishing a division of 
co-operation in the Department of Agriculture 
lies in the attempt of the administration and of 
Secretary Jardine to make capital out of the 
matter. As it happens, the plan in its main 
outlines was presented two years ago by H. C. 
Taylor, then chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, to the arriquitural conference, 
of which Jardine was a member. It was reject- 
ed, and Secretary Hoover’s bill for crippling 
the co-operatives substituted. Farm forces in 
the house killed the Hoover bill, and this sea- 
son Secretary Jardine swung around to an ac- 


ceptance of the Taylor plan. It is a good bill, — 
so far as it goes, tho one of the senate amend- 
ments has a doubtful look. Of course, H. C, 
Taylor, its author, made very clear the fact that 
it needed to be accompanied by the export plan, 
We wonder if its step-parent will keep the same 
distinction in mind. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Several months ago a California gentleman 
stepped into my office. It developed that he 
was on his way back east to Washington to 
lobby for some bills in which certain California 
co-operatives were interested, 

He had come to pass the time of day with me 
because he had heard that the middle-west was 
getting interested in free trade. The very 
thought of free trade made this man almost ill. 
He declared with deep fervor that free trade 
would ruin California agriculture. I urged 
him, therefore, in his lobbying, back in Wash- 
ington, to use all possible influence on behalf 
of the MeNary-Haugen idea. I told him that 
our middle-western farmers had reached the 
state of mind where they were determined to 
come in under the protective system or else use 
their influence to abolish the privileges now 
enjoyed by other classes. 

In the vote on the Haugen bill, in the house, 
I noticed that two of California’s representa- 
tives voted for the bill and five voted against. 
More recently, it is reported from Los Angeles 
that the agricultural legislative committee of 
some thirty-one of the co-operative marketing 
associations of California have gone on record 
against the MeNary-Haugen bill and in favor 
of the Tincher and Jardine bills. 

The California farmers are, in many re- 
spects, the most intelligent in the world, but I 
wonder if they have thought thru the agricul- 
tural problem of the middle-west at all care- 
fully. True it is that most California farmers 
are not much interested in wheat, pork and 
short staple cotton, products which are exported 
to Europe. On this account they. really are not 
much affected by the MeNary-Haugen bill one 
way or the other. In the long run, however, the 
prosperity of the middle-west has a tremendous 
influence on California. Moreover, if the mid- 
dle-west joins with the south on a free trade 
program, the California co-operatives may 
wish that they had studied the whole proposi- 
tion with much more thoroness than they have 
so far. There are altogether too many window 
lights in the California co-operative house for 
the inmates to indulge in stone throwing at the 
middle-west. 





While I hope that the farmers of lowa will 
never again vote the republican ticket merely 
as a matter of habit, | am not at all convinced 
that there is anything particularly angelic 
about the democratic party. Certain gentle- 
men in the democratic party are just as willing 
to sacrifice farm interests as the eastern repub- 
licans. Senator Reed, a Missouri democrat, is 
said to have introduced recently a bill provid- 
ing for the enactment of substantially the Un- 
derwood tariff act, an act which would do 
farmers as much damage as the present tariff. 
It is to be hoped that some day the progressive 
farm minded people in both the democratic and 
republican parties can get together on a con- 
structive program which has as a fundamental 
either ‘‘privileges for all’’ or ‘‘ privileges for 
none.’’ There is no object in western farmers 
voting for a democratic party which proposes 
a tariff bill similar to the Underwood bill of 
1913. Such a bill puts farm products on the 
free list but leaves industry with very substan- 
tial protection. The democrats have a great 
opportunity to. serve the farmers of the west 
and south, but as to whether they have either 
the ability or desire to do so remains to be seen. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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SPANISH DOUBLOONS 


A Tale of Buried Treasure in the South Seas 


Jane alone. I might have known she 

would. do something foolish. But how 
could anybody expect that she would organize 
a treasure hunting expedition and go off look- 
ing for buried pirate gold on a desert island? 
When her letter reached me, I just had time to 
get to Panama and get on board her steamer— 
a tramp, by the way—when it pulled out. Miss 
Higglesby-Browne, the Master Mind of the ex- 
pedition, didn’t half like it, but I was deter- 
mined to save Aunt Jane from that gang of 
swindlers—that was my name for them—re- 
gardless of whether the leader liked it or not. 
It was quite natural, of course, for me to 
decide that Cuthbert Vane wasn’t a swindler 
—he was just out for the fun 


O" COURSE, I shouldn’t have left Aunt 


By Camilla Kenyon 


*“Yes—but how different!’’ I interrupted 
hastily. ‘‘There were the cousins—of course, I 
have to spare you sometimes to the rest of the 
family!’’ Aunt Jane is strong on family feel- 
ing and frequently reproaches me with my 
lack of it. 

Sut in expecting Aunt Jane to soften at this 
I reckoned without Miss Higglesby-Browne. A 
dart from the cold gray eyes galvanized my 
aunt into a sudden rigid erectness. 

“My dear Virginia,’’ she said with quaver- 
ing severity, ‘‘let me remind you that there are 
ties even dearer than those of blood—soul- 
affinities, you know, and—and, in short, in 


unusually favorable to soul-revelation. I knew 
at once that here was the appointed comrade, 
while in Miss Harding there was the immediate 
recognition of a complementary spiritual 
force.’’ 

‘It’s perfectly true, Virginia,’’ exclaimed 
Aunt Jane, beginning to ery. ‘‘You and Susan 
and everybody have always treated me as if [ 
were a child and didn’t know what I wanted, 
when the fact is I always have known perfeet- 
ly well!’’ The last words issued in a wail from 
the depths of her handkerchief. 

“*You mean, I suppose,’’ [ exploded, ‘‘that 
what you have always wanted was to go off 
on this perfectly ridiculous chase after imag. 
inary treasure!’’ There, now, I had gone and 

done it. Of course, it was 





of the thing. And Dugald 
Shaw, an Antarctic explorer, 
didn’t look like one, but then 
you never can tell. 


CHAPTER III--I ENGAGE 
THE ENEMY 


T WAS fortunate that I 

slept well in my narrow 
berth on board the ‘‘ Rufus 
Smith,’’ for the next day was 
one of trial. Aunt Jane had 
recovered what Mr. Tubbs, 
with deprecating coughs be- 
hind his hand, alluded to as 
her sea-legs, and staggered 
forth wanly, leaning on the 
arm of Miss_ Higglesby- 
Browne. Yes, Miss Browne, 
while I, Aurt Jane’s own 
niece, trotted meekly in the 
rear with a cushion. Already 
I had begun to realize how 
fatally I had underrated the 
lady of the hyphen, in imag- 
ining I had only to come and 
see and conquer Aunt Jane. 
The grim and bony one had 
made hay while the sun shone 
—while I was idling in Cali- 
fornia, and those criminally 
supine cousins were allowing 
Aunt Jane to run about New 
York at her own wild will. 
Miss Higglesby-Browne had 
her own collar and tag on 
Aunt Jane now, while she, so 
complete was her perversion, 
fairly hugged her slavery 
and ealled it freedom. Yes, 
she talked about her Eman- 
cipation and her Soul-force 
and her Individuality, prat- 
tling away like a child that 
has learned its lesson well. 

‘Mercy, aunty, what long 
words!’’ I cried gaily, sit- 














ting down beside her and 


my red hair. 

‘“Jane,’’ uttered Miss Hig. 
elesby-Browne in deep and 
awful tones, ‘‘do you or do 
you not realize how strange- 
ly prophetic were the warn- 


first, that if you revealed our 
plans malignant » Insluences 
would be brought to bear? 
Be strong, Jane—cling to the 
Dynamie Thought!’’ 

““t’m_ celinging!’’ sniffed 
Aunt Jane, dabbing away 
her tears. I never saw anyone 
get so pink about the eyes 
and nose at the smallest sign 
of weeping, and yet she is al- 
ways doing it, ‘‘Really, Vir- 
ginia,’’ she broke out in a 
whimper, ‘‘it is not kind to 
say, | suppose, but I would 
just as soon you hadn’t come! 
Just when I was learning to 
e4pand my individiality— 
and then you come and some- 
how make it seem so much 
more diffieult!’’ 

[ rose. ‘‘Very well, Aunt 
Jane,’’ I said coldly. ‘‘Ex- 
pand all you like. When you 
get to the bursting point, I'll 
do my best to save the pieces. 
For the present, I suppose I 
had better leave you to com- 
pany so much more favorable 
to your soul development!” 
And 1 walked away with my 
head in the air. 





T WAS so mueh in the air, 

and the deck of the ‘‘ Rufus 
Smith’? was so unstable, that 
T fell over a coil of rope and 
fetched up in the arms of the 
Honorable Cuthbert Vane. 
Fortunately, this occurred 
around the eorner of the deck 











patting her hand. Usually I 
ean do anything with her if 
I pet her up a bit. But the 
eye of Miss—Higgléesby-Browne was on her— 
and Aunt Jane actually drew a little away. 

‘‘Really, Virginia,’’ she.said, feebly endeay- 
oring to rise to the occasion as she knew Miss 
Browne would have her rise, ‘‘ really, while it’s 
very nice to see you and all that; still I hope 
you realize that I have had a—a deep Soul- 
experience, and that I am no longer. to be— 
trifled with and—and treated as if I were— 
amusing. I am really at a loss to imagine why 
you came. { wrote you that I was in the com- 
pany of trusted friends.’’ 

**Friends?’’ I echoed aggrievedly. ‘‘Friends 
are all very well, of course, but when you and I 
have just each other, aunty, I think it is un- 
kind of you to expect me to stay thousands of 
miles away from you all by myself.’’ 

**But you sent me to New York and insisted 
on my staying there!’’ she eried, Evidently 
she had been living over her wrongs. ; 


Straight ahead rose a dark conical mass. 


of Leeward Island. 


my dear friend Miss Higglesby-Browne, I have 
met for the first time in my life with a—a 
Sympathetic Intelligenee that understands 
Me!”’ 

So that was Violet’s line! TI surveyed the 
Sympathetic Intelligence with a smiling in- 
terest. 

‘**Really, how nice! And of ecurse you feel 
quite sure that on your side you thoroly under- 
stand—Miss Higglesby-Browne?”’ 


| ISS BROWNE’S hair was rather like a 
| clothes brush in her mildest moods. In 
her rising wrath it seemed to quiver like a 
lion’s mane. 

“*Miss Hardine,’’ she said, in the chest-tones 
she reserved for critical moments, ‘‘has a na- 
ture impossible to deeeive, because itself in- 
capable of deception. Miss Harding and I first 
met-——on this present plane—in an atmosphere 


It was the mountainous shape 


house, out of sight of my 
aunt and Miss Browne, so the 
latter was unable to shed the 
lurid light on the episode which she doubtless 
would if she had seen it. Mr. Vane stood the 
shock well and promptly set me on my feet. 

‘“*T say!’ he exclaimed sympathetically, ‘‘not 
hurt, are you? Beastly nuisanee, you know, 
these ropes lying about—regular man-traps, I 
eall ’em.”’ 


“Thanks, I’m quite all right,’’ I said, and- 
“as I spoke two large genuine tears welled up I- 


to my eyes. I hadn’t realized till 1 felt them 
smarting on my eyelids how deeply hurt I was 
at the unnatural behavior of Aunt Jane. 

‘*Ah—I’m afrajd you are really not quite all 
right!’’ returned the Honorable Cuthbert with 
profound concern. ‘‘Tell me what’s the mat- 
ter—please do!”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘It’s nothing—you could 
not help me. It’s just—Aunt Jane.”’ 

‘‘Has she been kicking up? I thought she was 
rather a mild sort.’’ (Continued on page 13 
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Your Errand 
In Town 


N the way in let the roadside sign 
of “Tempered” remind you to find 
the similar sign in town. 


You'll find it at the drive-in door of a 
friendly, understanding dealer who values 
and appreciates farm trade— your trade. 


——_—— 
toe 
——_ 
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That’s why he is ready with the one oil 
that has specialized in fulfilling farm re- 
quirements—the one oil that the greatest 
number of farmers appreciate and call for. 


adhams 


Tempered 


Motor Oil 


— is the only oil that is made by the 
“Tempered” process — devised and per- 
fected by Wadhams to make a better, 
longer-lasting more protective oil for 
farm motor use. 






The result of “Tempering” is like what hap- 
pens when metal is tempered. This oil—by 
actual, measured test at working heat— 
renders 10 to 36% more service—is 10 to 
36% tougher and more resistent to friction 
and wear — in short is 10 to 36% better 
value and protection than ordinary oils. 


Thousands of farm owners know this 
— have proved it over and over again. 
So it is high time for you to bring this 
home to yourself — get this 10 to 36% 
extra advantage working for you — 
saving money and safeguarding your 
vital motor investment. It costs no more, 
Sold in correct weights for every car, 


truck and tractor—with two “‘special’”’ 
refinings for Fords and Fordsons, 


hasisting ie easy; turn in at the Red Disc Sign. 


WADHAMS OIL CO., Milwaukee 


Makers of superior petroleum products since 1879. 


“‘Emphatically Independent” from all trusts 
or price-and-quality controlling combines. 
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BUILDING A BETTER COMMUNITY 


Community Corn and Poultry Shows Help to Get Folks Working Together 


HOEVER eoined the slo- 
gan, ‘Get Acquainted 
With Your Neighbor, You 


By John Francis Case 


corn and poultry specialists. Mixed 
corn and mongrel fowls disap. 
peared. Thru sales of seed corn 





Might Like Him,’’ rendered a real 
service to humanity. Put into 
/ practice first in Grundy county, 
Missouri, where it originated, the 
Trenton Chamber of Commerce 
outgrew its boundaries and num- 
bered more farmers in its member- 
ship than town men. Tom Witten, 
a hardware dealer, became an apos- 
tle of neighborliness. Mr. Wit- 
ten’s recipe for all community ills 
Was community council. He 





little cost. 


Numbers are not needed to start community activity. A few 
workers can put it over. 
exhibit should include something everyone is interested in. 
and poultry is an ideal show combination. 
should be included in plans made. 
tent judges can be obtained from your college of agriculture with 
Don’t hold a show one week and forget it fifty-one 
weeks, keep it in mind the year around. Profit by mistakes and 
failures as well as thru successes. 
succeed. Let farmers lead, town folks being secondary. Stick when 
you have once begun. 


Build slow and sure. 


An agricultural 


Both town and country 


Stress social features, Compe- 


Start with a determination to 


and breeding stock farmers had 
more money to spend and it was 
spent in the home town for the 
entire community was as one fam- 
ily. Most local activities centered 
around ‘‘the Band con- 
certs and home talent plays were 
put on to add to the premium fund, 
When one show closed the eommn- 
nity began work on the next a year 
away. In time the corn show grew 
to be the largest of its kind in 


Corn 


show,.”’ 








preached the gospel of better un- 

derstanding. Trenton wiped out 

the invisible boundary line which 
eountry and town. 

I am a strong believer in rural community 
organization. Whether it be the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ Union, the farm 
elub or whatever type of farm fellowship farm- 
ers with their wives and children should work 
together for their mutual betterment. 
farmers can not live to themselves alone. It is 
vitally essential that there should be eo-opera- 
tion between town and country. <A good town 
may add millions of dollars to farm property 
valuation. Contented and prosperous farmers 
in a town’s trade territory means the difference 
between a town that progresses, stands still or 
ultimately dies. Whether they pull together or 
not the interests of farmers and town men are 
inseparably linked. 


Interests Are Mutual 


Looking back over the number of years spent. 
in rural community work, I know positively 
that the strongest link between town and eoun- 
try is some type of agricultural exhibit. I do 
not mean the local or county fair which is a 
fine thing for any community, but some organ- 
ized effort which cements interests and stirs 
community pride. It may center in the aetiv- 
ities of the class in vocational agriculture or 
the work of the boys’ and girls’ club. It may 
be the outgrowth of an agricultural products 
show promoted by some enterprising merchant. 
But whatever it is that brings exhibitors and 
visitors together to compete and admire, it’s 
worth while. A community of interest is there, 

I believe that the most nearly ideal commu- 
nity exhibit is a combined corn and 


separates 


But. 


ing place except the churches and a lodge room. 
There was none too much fellowship, even 
among the churches. An annual pienie was the 
only community aetivity—and it was just a pie- 
nic. For two years I had urged the building 
of a town hall with no result. Apathy met ev- 
ery attempt. But one night two of us from the 
town and two from the farms met and decided 
without consulting anyone else to hold a corn 
and poultry show. We canvassed the business 
men for donations and met liberal response. 
Then we fixed up a premium list. 


Exhibition a ‘‘Wonderful’’ Affair 


Well, when our corn was placed in the lodge 
room and our poultry in a vaeant building we 
had a display ‘‘fearful and wonderful.’’ Corn 
of all sizes and colors, chiekens that apparently 
never had known purebred aneestry. But so 
thoroly had we aroused the interest of the com- 
munity that. before the show had closed $5,000 
had been pledged to build a community hall for 
the housing of an annual exhibit. Few indeed 
there were who did not contribute. Putting 
money into this building had a distinet influ- 
ence upon the quality of corn and poultry pro- 
duced to be shown therein. Investors beeame 
exhibitors and they must enter something for 
show that would reflect credit upon the organ- 
ization and the new show room. Quality of the 
exhibit improved 500 per cent in one year. Lee- 
turers came and gaye demonstrations, there 
was marked change in the attention given agri- 
cultural bulletins and farm papers. The see- 
ond show was a real show. : 

As the years passed farm folks became seed 


America, putting up as high as 
$1,000 cash for the ehampion ten 
ears. The poultry show reached 1,000. birds, 
Local exhibitors were able to win in state and 
national competition. 

Leadership of course made possible the 
things I have told you about. in time some of 
the leaders moved away, others tired and the 
work lagged. But today, twenty vears after 
this fellowship foundation was first laid, very 
tangible results are apparent. The spirit of 
neighborliness still exists, the churches are on 
friendly footing. A community chautauqua, 
direct outgrowth of the organization, has been 
‘arried on for a dozen vears. Altho the show 
was finally abandoned it still is easy to ‘‘ put 
over’? co-operative work. Farmers took rap- 
idly to state organization activities. Interest 
in a better agriculture caused many young men 
to attend the state agricultural college. Corn 
growers who won national prestige received 
their inspiration and training. Due to the 
farmers’ institutes and demonstrations con- 
ducted over a period of vears a marked change 
in the entire surrounding territory was brought 
about. Poultry flocks still are purebred instead 
of mixed. Inereased income from higher yields 
of corn, sale of seed corn, better eee produe- 
tion and sale of eges for hatching and breeding 
stock has added hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the community wealth, 


Getting Together Best Result 


The thine that sticks in my mind is the so- 
cial intercourse that our organization brought 
about, as has others to which T have belonged 
and now belong. That is the biggest and best 
of all. At Whitesville we had an annual ban- 
quet--really an old-fashioned feed 
—where we bevan eating at 11 a, 





poultry show. Corn is grown ey- 
erywhere, poultry abounds on 
farms and back lot. The chief ex 
hibitors in the corn classes are men 
and boys, and girls and women al 
Ways outrank among poultry ex- 
hibitors. The poultry show pro- 
vides opportunity for town resi- 
dents to take active part and often 
interest among fanciers can be 
roused when if only a farm prod- 
ucts exhibit is put on they may 
eontribute cash but little else. And 
eash conrtibutions can be obtained 
more easily than personal service. 
Experience being the best teach- 
er, a leaf from the book of my own 
community effort provides the best 
suggestion I can make ‘for the 
building of a community show. 
Several years ago when I was ei- 
itor of a weekly newspaper in 
jWhitesville, Mo., a town of 309 
and inland at that, we of the com- 
munity felt the need for something 
that would bring town and country 
into closer fellowship. As postmas- 
ter I knew that more money was 
being sent away for goods than 
Seemed fair to my merchant pa- 
trons; as a former farm resident ] 
realized that unless the town 
thrived farm values must depreci- 
ate. We had no community meet- 


made. 





Farm Paper Unit. 


STANDARD FARM PAPER EDITORIAL SERVICE 

This is one of a series of special articles written under the direc- 
tion of the Standard Farm Paper Editorial Board. 
of this board are chosen from the editorial staffs of the various 
farm publications which make up the group known as the Standard 
Each editor has written, er will write, a special 
article dealing with some phase of agricuitural work in which he 
has been engaged and in which he is considered expert. 
rial board is composed of the following: 
FPN NOE cs sceinspveiee sbsaés haosencerscs 
D. A. Wallace 
G. Vi GROQGOPY:...s.sc6555 
Tait Butler 
Clarence Poe 
John Pickett............. 
E. R. Eastman ais 
ce | | Se no ea 
John Cunningham .................... 
A, J. Grover sees, 
DeWitt C. Wing... cccccccccccccececceees 
PIOVS Nichol e----.....0c.scccscosessssesesess 
John F. Case 
Walter Lloyd hint fangs ageiheeuase 
SCTE WP SUI ass sins Tes cces ccs savacsecs 
Tes ee ORR UE vrescssssovcasinens wees, 


John F. Case, editor of 


The members 


The edito- 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 

ai Prairie Farmer, Chicago, III. 
The Progressive Farmer, Memphis, Tenn. 
.. The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco, Cal. 
American Agriculturist, New York City 
Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fert Atkinson, Wis. 
vee Breeder's Gazette, Chicago, III. 
cession .Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kan. 
Missouri Ruralist, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio 

re Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 
sasteestivavee Pennsylvania Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


he Missouri Ruralist, gives in this arti- 
cle the results of his experience in the upbuilding of one community, , ; 
but this is supplemented by his work in several other communi- 
ties and his close observation of the work in practically every 
county in Missouri where progressive organization efforts have been 
Mr. Case’s work and experience covers many years, and 
since farm folks are much alike in the many respects which bear 
upon success or failure in community organization, the fundamen- 
tals discussed have practically nation-wide application. 


m. and finished at 4 p. m., relay 
fashion. We fed a thousand one 
year and it was all very 
visitor was entertained in a town or 
farm home without eharee. That’s 
hospitality. 

If all | have deseribed meant so 
much to the community why was 
the work abandoned? I chose to 
tell this story because while mainly 
also has an element 


free, 


one of success tt 
of failure which vou ean profit by. 
The community became too ambi- 
tions. The shows attraeted sueh 
wide attention that it was thought 
best to enlarge it into an interstate 
affair. The organization became 
burdened with debt, exhibitors 
from other states who specialized 
in ¢rowing corn for exhibition pur- 
farmers and 


‘ 


poses “‘skinned’’ out 
won most of the 

lageed and the big show died. But 
its influence still lives. The moral 
is, that you should be content and 


eash, interest 


let well enough alone once success 
is assured. It is a good time right 
now to start a corn and poultry 
show, beginning with a few dollars 
eash and some merchandise prem!- 
ums. Let the show grow slowly 
and its progress will be sure and 
sound, 
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MAKING BETTER HOMES 


Child Training Studied at Home Economics Meet 
By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


MAGINE 

town of women set down 
spot, women with just one interest 
and that interest the home. Imagine 
them gathered from north, south, east 
and west, from homes, from schools 
and colleges, from extension fields, 
from industry, from great hospitals, 
women who are girls barely turned 20, 
and women gray-haired and 60, in 
their chosen profession of home eco- 
nomics. Picture 1,500 such women, an 
orderly business-like lot, bringing 
ideas, problems and finding inspira- 
tion and help in meeting together and 
you hava the nineteenth convention of 
the National Home Economics associa- 
tion as it was held in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul the other week. 

Altho group meetings were held ac- 
cording to the various sections de- 
voted as homemakers, home econom- 
ics in the big foods manufacturing 
companies, practically one theme and 
one only ran thru the program meet- 
ings. That was the child in the house 
with the related subject of health, 
training and parent. education. 

Altho practically every state in the 
union was represented. Iowa gained 
prominence thru the statements made 
by Dr. Bird Baldwin, head of the Iowa 
Child Research Station, that fathers 
as well as mothers were being trained 
for parenthood. The keynote which 
Dr. Baldwin sounded was “better chil- 
dren make a better state,” and that 
Iowa is convinced of the value of pre- 
venting mental, moral, physical and 
social defects in children and thus in- 
fluencing child behavior thru parent 
training. 

Information was given out to the 
effect that courses of study are avail- 
able to parents thru the state univer- 
sity, state college of agriculture, state 
teachers’ college, and the cities of Des 
Moines and Council Bluffs. Eighty 
study groups are already organized 
over the state, a large percentage of 
which are in the country. 

Mr. John E. Anderson, Institute of 
Child Welfare with the University of 
Minnesota, presented the topic, “The 
Value of Nursery School Education for 
the Child.” Mr. Anderson said that 
a recent study made by the Institute 
of Child Welfare of the effects of six 
months’ residence in the nursery 
school showed that children’s food 
habits had been changed to some ex- 
tent for the better. 

The outstanding influence of the 
training which preschool children get 
as brought out by practically every 
speaker, seemed to be the develop- 
ment within the child of resources 
with which situations may be met. 
This is sound mental hygiene. Parents 
feel that after a nursery school period 
children are more easily controlled 
at home, that they play more effec- 
tively, that they co-operate more ef- 
fectively both at home and with other 
children. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the research station con- 
ducted in various states, and most par- 
ticularly the one at Iowa City because 
of the nearly 2,000 normal children 
there that have been studied in the 
last five years, are actually able now 
to tell how behavior problems such 
as tantrums and the like can be 
handled for best results. Punishment 
by force is never used, since the re- 
action to force being imposed is bad. 
Children do not have to be hurt in 
order to be controlled is the present 
day ethics of child training and cer- 
tainly the many, many cases cited by 
teachers and directors of small chil- 
dren in nursery schools bore this out. 

Other subjects closely allied to 
these just mentioned, and which were 
handled by nationally known men and 
women were such as: Mental develop- 
ment of the normal child; the child in 
the community; parents as the first 


if you can a _ good-sized 
in one 





educators of their children; newer 
meaning of discipline; toys in relation 
to play; teaching use of money; liter- 
ature for little children; when should 
children begin in music study and 
many others. 

Mothers will’ be interested to know 
that such authorities as Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, of Iowa, Dr, Florence Brown 
Sherkorn in charge of child study in 
Kansas, and Dr. John E. Anderson, of 
Minnesota, are studying and working 


out types of play equipment that chil-~ 


dren of various ages can use and un- 
derstand. What are the proper togs 
for three year olds, for two year olds, 
fives and so on? Anyone has only to 
write to the Research Station in his 
own state, and this information will 
be sent to her. 

Prominent thru all.of the mestines 
of this convention was Martha Van 
Rensselaer, the pioneer home eco- 
nomics woman from New York state, 
and her close associate, Flora Rose, 
whose foods articles are recognized 
the country over. Practically every 
college head of home economics over 
the country was in attendance as well 





brought into their lives from the more 
recent cultural accent given in the 
home demonstration program. They 
spoke of the sort of intangible values 
to heart and soul which came from 
giving them responsibility, from help- 
ing men to measure up to it, and from 
appreciation expressed when it was 
well done. 

Expressions from state home dem- 
onstration leaders were to the effect 
that women were not only learning to 
be skilled in canning and cooking and 
sewing but that they were also be- 
coming students of art, of sociology 
and of all those things which make 
for higher life; as it was stated by 
many: of them. Recreation was em- 


.phasized 4pe-ali.the extension group 


meetings amohg the group of home- 
makers present. These women who 
are actually following: the profession 
of home economics in ‘homes. with 
husbands an4@ children and incomes to 
stretch andzall the other problems 
connected with the woman in the 
home showed up false standards. Good 
housekeeping which used to be the 
main thing was forced to take a back 
seat with good homemaking to the 
fore. What direct help the college can 
be to the woman in the home was dis- 
cussed at length. Helping her to at- 
tain skill in household tasks, to re- 
ceive knowledge on all phases of home 
management and inspiration and in- 





CULTIVATING SIX ROWS AT ONCE 








on the Zigfred Olson farm, 


vator, 
tached. 


vators. 








A six-row cultivator, assembled by the agricultural engineering de- 
partment at.Iowa State College, successfully cultivated four acres per hour 


two and one-half miles northwest of Ames, 
recently. The unit or cultivator was built around a two-row motor culti- 
Using a large evener two additional two-row cultivators were at- 
It took three men to run the outfit. 
while the other two men rode the cultivators. 
perienced in dodging the corn, yet the field was cleaned well of weeds. 
This unit does the work of six men and twelve horses with single culti- 


One handled the tractor 
No difficulty was ex- 








as something more than twenty home 
economics editors of magazines, repre- 
senting farm magazines and women’s 
magazines of both state and national 
nature. Extension workers’ from 
Maine to Washington state, with rep- 
resentatives from every one of the so- 
called northern and southern states as 
well discussed the various aspects of 
extension work and swapped experi- 
ences and information of value. Grace 
E. Frysinger, chief of the home demon- 
stration agents of the United States 
who is in Europe visiting farm wom- 
en’s organizations over there, and who 
was therefore unable to attend, sent 
a message which was read before the 
convention. She told in part of a re- 
cent letter received from more than 
200 farm women, representative of 
women on six and one-half million 
farms, these letters telling her of 
what home economics extension had 
meant to them. Most important of all 
was the bringing together of women 
in little groups to analyze their home 
and community problems and interests 
and to carry out a program of educa- 
tion to meet their needs. 

Each of these women had expressed 
to Miss Frysinger their appreciation 
also of the challenge and inspiration 
which had been given to homemaking 
and to the American farm homemaker, 
They stressed the joy that had been 


. pay to add a little 





structions in the aesthetics of home 
and family life were some of the 
things recommended by homemakers. 
It should be mentioned here that 
one lone boy attended the National 
Home Economics convention, not a 
boy attached to mother’s § apron 
strings either, but a regular (tho un- 
usual) home economics delegate. He 
was Paul Kendrick, member of a 4-H 
boys’ home economics club from Mis- 
souri. He was an answer to the predic- 
tion, made at one of the first national 
home economic meetings, that boys 
would some day be studying the prob- 
lem of homemaking as well as girls— 
which is, after all, as it should be. 





Feeding Milk Cows on Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

What would be a good ration for my 
milk cows on pasture? I have ground 
oats and corn. Should I feed anything 
else?” 

For dairy cows on pasture a mixture 
of equal parts of ground oats and corn 
is ordinarily the most practical ra- 
tion. In the case of extremely heavy 
milkers during the late summer it may 
oil meal. With 
oats and corn at present prices, how- 
ever, we doubt the advisability of feed- 
ing anything aside from corn and oats 
to dairy cows on pasture. 













The Vrooman Peres 4 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: ale 

For months you have been pointing” 
out the need and the wisdom of a © 
union of western republicans an@ ~~ 
southern democrats for such agricul. 
tural relief as statesmanship and poli- 
tics may secure. Your editorials were 
followed last week by Carl Vrooman’s 
article in which he presents a pro 
gram which is full of suggestion, I 
have been party to conferences in 
which some of the most distinguished 
men of the state have participated, 
men who have held as high official 
position as that of governor and 
United States senator, and some of us 
are thinking seriously of acting in the 
enlightenment of your editorials and’ 
on the suggestions of Carl Vrooman 
and’ begin an organized movement 
Woking toward the desired union of 
the: west and south. 

~E am writing this letter in the hope 
that you will publish it with the sim- 
ple purpose of asking sucl of your 
readers as may be interested in par 
ticipating in such a movement to send 
me their names and addresses. 

HIRAM VROOMAN, 
213 Jewett Bldg., Des Moines. 













Remarks: What do our readers 
say? Is there need for a bi-partisan 
western and southern alliance—Hdi- 
tor, 





Cole’s “History of Iowa” 


In a recent article on books for the 
farm community we listed Cyrenus 
Cole’s “History of the People of Iowa” 
as costing $7. Mr. Cole writes us that 
the price is now only $3.25. He says: 

“T wish you would correct the quot. 
ed price on this book. $7 was the 
original price. It was published at a 
time when paper was at war prices, 
I have since authorized the publishers, 
The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
to sell what volumes remain unsold at 
$3.25. I did not print it as a profit- 
making venture, but for the love of 
doing a bit of literary work for my 
native state. As soon as I saw that 
the cost of publication was being cov- 
ered, I reduced the price, in order that 
those who wanted it could obtain it at 
a price within reason.” 
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Rid Your Hogs 
f Worms 


witha . 


Santonin 


Worm Powder 


Use the old dependable FARMERS RE« 
LIABLE Santonin Worm Treatment. It killg 
and expels worms. No bad after-effects, Stands: 
by of leading hog men for 25 years, 


FARMERS 
RELIABLE SANTONIN 
Worm Treatment 


* Contains correct amount of 
Santonin. Exceptionally low 
cost. Complete treatment, per 
pig, 8{%4c. Every worm killed 
and removed. Pigs quickly be- 
come more thrifty and grow 
faster. Order from your dealer 
or from us. Write for bookie§ 
«="How to Worm Hogs,” 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mrec. Co, 


john W. Gomble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr, — 
Of Reliable Live Stock ond Poulvy 


" Preperations Since )886 f 


$ } payable only if milker is satis. 
factory after free trial) Then 
8 months to pay—a §; 
DIRECT from factory offer 
good only where as ye? we have no 
no salesman or agent 
NOW FOR CA ALOG. | 


M ilk 8o ctmple tN 


pipe tne, no pulsators, no ins' 

tion expense. Just wheel it in 

and start milking. The dairyman’s 
roblem is now solved! aver it on wie 
ree Trial; then you'll KN' 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 














ITH the hot weather that is due at 

this time of year, midsummer cul- 
tivation is the best means of keeping 
the plants in growing and blooming 
eondition. If watering is done to any 
extent when it is very hot it is best 
to give the plants some sort of mulch. 
Otherwise the ground bakes and 
cracks and the poor things are much 
worse off then if they had not been 
watered at all. 

May I suggest that seeds of peren- 
nials sown this month will produce 
plants for next year’s blooming. If you 
have already gathered seeds of some 
of your own, sow these. They will 
come better for having been sown 
soon after maturing. 

The hardy chrysanthemums must 
have generous watering thru the hot 
dry weather if luxurious bloom is ex- 
pected next fall. 

One of the greatest pleasures in gar- 
dening is visiting the gardens of oth- 
ers. I expect to go this week to visit 
@ garden that has a wonderful collec- 
tion of lilies in it. I am looking for- 
an excursion to the seashore or some 
such grand occasion. 

My own delphiniums are lovely now. 
T have them in all the shades of blue 
and many of them are taller than I. 
The tiny Chinese delphiniums are just 
shooting their first blossoms. I have 
them in both the blue and white. The 
latter I do not care for nearly so much 
as the blue. In fact, it has never 
seemed right to me for a delphium to 
be anything but blue. 

The other day while riding thru a 
small country town I saw literally a 
yard full of larkspur. And growing 
with it and headed out, also in bloom 
at about the same height was blue 
grass. You cannot imagine how love- 
ly this combination of larkspur (the 
annual common blue) and blue grass 
was. Some day I’m going to have a 
corner of a yard and sow it full of 
larkspur and blue grass. It would be 
lovely for some wild sort of out of the 
way places in lots of yards I know.— 
Garden Club Editor. 





Tulips Like Rock Phosphate 


OR several years tulips were plant- 

ed in a flower bed close to the 
south foundation wall of our house. 
The soil was a heavy clay thrown out 
from the cellar and treatment’ with 
manure did not bring entirely satis- 
factory results. Two years ago the 
space was given to some hybrid tea 
roses and each rose bush was given 
a bushel of rich loam from back of 
the barn and several pounds of pow- 
dered raw rock phosphate such as was 
being used on the fields. A few tu- 
lips were left if they chanced to be 
out of the way, tho part of them were 
at the edge of the area about the roses 
where the phosphate was being mixed 
with the top soil at the rate of eight 
or ten tons per acre. 

The roses promptly responded to 
this treatment but the tulips at first 
seemed to be “run out” and would 
have been dug up except that we like 
to leave old bulbs in out of the way 
Places where a small flower is better 
than none. This spring, however, five 
of these tulips within the phosphated 
area sent up noticeably larger leaves 
than formerly and bloomed with 
strong stems and rich pink flowers. 
Other tulips of the same variety four 
feet away followed several days later 
and with shorter stems and paler col- 
ors. Evidently bulbs must first build 
up underground reserves before they 
can make the desired show of color 
and quality of bloom. Tulips respond 
to phosphorus as much as roses, but 
it takes longer to see the effects.— 
Chas. D. Kirkpatrick. 








Vacationing With Baby 








A BOUT one-sixth of the deaths oc- 

curring among children under one 
year of age are from gastric and in- 
testinal disorders. The greatest mor- 
tality from these causes is apt to be 
Parents can 
safely 


during the hot weather. 
usually bring their children 
thru the summer if they will follow a 
few simple rules of hygiene particu- 
larly in regard to feeding. 

The cardinal rules as prepared by 
the United States Childrens’ Bureau 
for mothers during this period are: 

Nurse your baby. The breast fed 
baby has at least four times as good 
a chance to live and thrive as the arti- 
ficially fed baby. 

If the baby must be weaned before 
autumn, wean him Mfefore the hot 
months. Babies should be weaned by 
the time they are nine or ten months 
old. 

If it becomes necessary to give a 
complimentary bottle feeding after the 
nursing, or to wean entirely, give the 
baby clean cow’s milk from a tubercu- 
lin tested herd, modified according to 
the directions of a competent physi- 
cian. Certified milk is best, and well 
worth the extra cost because of the 
extra safety for the baby. To insure 
the most perfect digestibility any 
milk fed the baby, certified or other- 
wise, should be boiled for three min- 
utes. 

The physician should see the baby 
at least once a month so that the for- 
mula may be changed to meet the 
needs of his rapid growth. 

Offer the baby plenty of boiled wa- 
ter to drink. Sometimes the breast- 
fed baby refuses to drink much water, 
but in the hot weather he should fre- 
quently be given a chance to drink in 
case he wants to. Water that has 


been boiled five minutes is safe to 
drink, 

Never consider any disturbance of 
the baby’s bowels as unimportant. 
Any unusual constituency of the stool, 
or more than four stools a day is a 
disturbance. Consult your physician 
at the first sign of trouble. Never 
forget that any bowel complaint oc- 
curring in babies in the summer time 
may be the outward and visible sign of 
a beginning of serious illness. 

Clothing is an important item in the 
summer hygiene of the babys The 
amount of clothes or coverings should 
never be such as to cause the baby 
to perspire. Cotton garments are the 
best. 

Rubber or water proof napkins, if 
they must be used, should never be 
worn for long periods. Better to carry 
along some sort of a washable pro- 
tective pad for him to sit or lie on. 
Diapers, no matter how slightly soiled, 
should be boiled and well rinsed be- 
fore being used again, and dried in 
the outdoor sun and air. 

The coolest part of the house is for 
the baby in the summer time. His 
crib, basket or play pen, covered with 
mosquito barring, should be one which 
can be easily moved from cool place 
to cool place. 

When and wherever possible the 
baby should be kept out-of-doors sev- 
eral hours a day. His movable abid- 
ing place can be put on the veranda 
or fire-escape, if it ts impossible for 
the mother to take him out-of-doors. 

Especial care should be taken, dur- 
ing summer, to guard children against 
contagious diseases. Hot weather low- 
ers resistance to disease. 

Vacation almost upon us 
with its problems of travel hygiene for 
the little ones. All the precautions ob- 


season is 
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Summer time is the most difficult diet time with babies and’special attention 
should be given to seeing that they are correctly fed no matter what the other 


demands on mother’s time. 
and sleepy and tired at night. 


Active, healthy children are hungry at meal times 
This is as nature intended it should be. 


served while at home to guard against 
disease producing germs should now 
be redoubled. Before starting on the 
trip it is well to have had the entire 
family, as well as the children, vac- 
cinated for smallpox, and immunized 
against typhoid and diphtheria. 

Many babies will join the Ford car. 
avan. For these the mothers will find 
powdered cow’s milk a convenience ag 
well as possessed of a greater certain- 
ty for cleanliness and good quality. It 
is easily prepared by mixing with 
boiled water according to the diree- 
tions on the can. The resulting liquid 
has practically the same constituents 
as whole, fresh cow’s milk and may 
be used for cooking, as well as for 
drinking, by the whole family. The 
water should be boiled first and al 
lowed to cool somewhat before the 
milk mixture is made. 

In fact, all water used while “gypsy. 
ing” should be boiled, the possible ex- 
ception being water taken from a 
source which is marked safe by the 
local health department. All water, 
boiled or pure, must be screened 
against insects and kept in clean con- 
tainers. 

Water may be boiled over the camp 
fire for five minutes, then covered and 
kept covered until used, or a solid al- 
cohol stove may be carried for this 
purpose. They are small, cheap and 
efficient. 

If the baby is taking a formula, the 
bottle and nipple, spoon and mixing 
bowl, should be boiled for five min- 
utes before making Tip the feeding. 
The hands should be thoroly washed 
before preparing the milk. Unless a 
portable refrigerator is part of the 
outfit, it is better to only make up 
one or two bottles at a time. The most 
carefully assembled formulas may 
spoil in hot weather after being sub 
jected to the yicissitudes of “auto 
Zypsying.” 

Choosing a camp is a matter to be 
given serious consideration. Nowadays 
most of the camping grounds are sani- 
tary, as well as sightly, and well ad- 
vertised. Plan to stop at one of these 
hygienic places. 

The regular routine of the baby’s 
life should b@ maintained as at home.. 
Make camp in time to put the baby to 
bed by 7 o’clock, bathed, in a fresh 
nightgown, and tucked away in his 
own airy sleeping nook, screened by 
fine mosquito barring. Even his bath 
water should be boiled. 

The little baby is fed every three or 
four hours by the clock. Four regular 
meals are given to the older baby. A 
well-balanced daily ration contains a 
cereal (cooked if possible), at least 
one fresh, green vegetable, fruit (un- 
til after his second summer only stew- 
ed fruit is given the baby), and a pint 
to a quart of milk. A simple sweet 
may conclude the heavy meal of the 
day. Nothing is given between meals. 

Come into camp provided with fresh, 
green vegetables, butter, eggs and 
fruit; the food supply at the camps 
is usually limited and expensive. Veg- 
etables, fruit, butter and eggs are 
often for sale along the road. If one 
carries a refrigerator milk and meat 
are safely transported if they are ob- 
tained at clean stores. 3uy milk only 
in bottles and boil it for five minutes 
if there is any question as to its pur- 
itv. 

If camp is to be made for 
of time, the toddlers and 
should be somehow fenced in to play 
in their own safe place, far away from 
the campfire or stove, and treacherous 
or appealing bodies of water. 

In the final analysis It is good, clean 
food, fresh air, quiet and regularity of 
habits that insures for your baby the 
best possible resistance to the disturb- 
ing and enervating effects of hot 
weather. 
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By HENRY WALLACE 








Lessons are as they were 


the quarterly reviews, 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schooa © 
fe originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occar ( 
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The Passover 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 25, 1926. Exodus 11:1 to 
12:36. Printed, Exodus 12:1, 2; 21-28.) 


“And Jehovah spake unto Moses and 
Aaron in the land of Egypt, saying: 
(2) This month shall be unto you the 
beginning of months; it shall be the 
first month of the year to you.” 

“21. Then Moses called for all the 
elders of Israel, and said unto them, 
Draw out, and take your lambs accord- 
ing to your families, and kill the pass- 
over, (22) And ye shall take a bunch 
of hyssop, and dip it in the blood that 
is in the basin, and strike the lintel 
and the two side-posts with the blood 
that is in the basin; and none of you 
shall go out of the door of his house 
witil the morning. (23) For Jehovah 
will pass through to smite the Egypt- 
ians! and when he seeth the blood 
upon the lintel, and on the two side- 
posts, Jehovah will pass over the door, 
and will not suffer the destroyer to 
come into your houses to smite you. 
(24) And ye shall observe this thing 
for an ordinance to thee and to thy 
sons forever. (25) And it shall come 
to pass, when ye are come to the land 
which Jehovah will give you, accord- 
ing as he hath promised, that ye shall 
keep this service. (26) And it shall 
come to pass, when your children shall 
say unto you, What mean ye by this 
service? (27) that ye shall say, It is 
the sacrifice of Jehovah’s passover, 
who passed over the houses of the 
children of Israel in Egypt, when he 
smote the Egyptians, and delivered 
our houses. And the people bowed the 
head and worshipped. (28) And the 
children of Israel went and did so; as 
Jehovah had commanded Moses and 
Aaron, so did they.” 


In the sixth chapter of Exodus we 
learn that God sent Moses to Egypt, 
first, with the definite purpose of con- 
vincing them that ag Jehovah, the God 
of salvation, He was peculiarly the 
God of Israel; and that He would 
bring them out from under the bur- 
dens which the Egyptians had put 
upon them; that they should know 
that for all time to come He was to be 
their God, and would perform the 
promises made to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and give them the heritage of 
their fathers. 

From chapter seven we learn that 
he had a mission to Egypt as well; 
that he was to convince the Egyptians 
that Jehovah was the Lord of the 
whole earth, the supreme power in the 
universe. He was to convince the Is- 
raelites by the working of miracles 
which were specifically mentioned, as 
warrant for the Divine authority of 
his commission. He was to convince 
the Egyptians that the gods which 
they worshiped were no gods, by an- 
other series of miracles, aimed par- 
ticularly at the gods they worshiped. 

This occupied in all probability a 
year and a half, or from the begin- 
ning of one year to the harvest of the 
next. The demand of Moses was for 
the emancipation of six hundred fam- 
ilies or clans. For the word trans- 
lated “thousands” in the 37th verse of 
the 12th chapter, is translated “fami- 
lies” in quite a number of passages in 
the Pentateuch and in the historical 
This mistranslation of a He- 
brew word, the very root of which 
means “getting together” or clan, has 
led to great difficulties which we have 
not time to mention, in dealing with 
the exodus or the departure of the 
children of Israel from Egypt to the 


books. 





land of Canaan. The ground on which 
Moses claimed the freedom of these 
clans of foreigners was that they were 
the servants of Jehovah and as such 
entitled to freedom. 

The answer of Pharaoh was that he 
knew nothing of Jehovah, that in fact 
he had never heard of Him; and then 
he increased the oppression of the He- 
brew people. To the Egyptian priests 
and Pharaoh Moses would naturally 
seem to be a magician of wonderful 
skill. They would naturally regard his 
claim that these things were done by 
the power of Jehovah as one of the 
tricks of his trade; and it was not 
until they failed to duplicate even in 
outward appearance his miracles, that 
they admitted that this was something 
beyond human power, saying: “This 
is the finger of God.” Their depend- 
ence was in the gods of Egypt, and 
therefore the first nine plagues were 
aimed at these; among which was the 
river Nile, their sacred river; their 
sacred animals; and in the plague of 
lice, at the cleanliness of their priest- 
hood, 

We can see at once that this year 
and a half would be a period of in- 
tense excitement and earnest discus- 
sion on the subject of religion; both 
on the part of the Egyptians, especial- 
ly their priesthood, and the elders and 
the people of Israel. There would be 
especial interest on religious matters 
among the Hebrews. Since the death 
of Joseph, so far as recorded there 
had been no revelation of the Divine 
will. The name of Jehovah is re- 
vealed for the first time, and the char- 
actor of His worship brought out in 
these religious teachings with distinct- 
ness and clearness. There would be 
instruction in the religion of their 
fathers, the national spirit would be 
revived, and the hope of freedom open- 
ed up clearly before them. 

Just what the religious observances 
of the Hebrew people at that time 
were we do not clearly know. There 
were, however, at least three great re- 
ligious observances—the Sabbath, cir- 
cumcision and sacrifice. When it be- 
came clear to the Hebrews that eman- 
cipation was possible, they would nat- 
urally take renewed interest in these 
ancient observances. From the an- 
cient, simple rite of sacrifice, which 
existed from Abraham and even from 
Abel, Moses developed a peculiar sac- 
rificial ordinance, henceforth to be 
known as the passover, and which in 
Christian times has been developed 
into the Lord’s Supper. 

By reading the first verses of this 
12th chapter, “And Jehovah spake (or 
had spoken) unto Moses and Aaron,” 
and remembering that the Hebrew 
verb has the same form for the pres- 
ent and past tense, we get an account 
in these verses of this preparatory in- 
struction with reference to the pass- 
over. In the 21st verse the Hebrews 
are told to “draw out” or select their 
lamb on the 10th day of the month, 
according to this previous instruction, 
which had doubtless been going on 
for months, not merely concerning 
this but various other matters pertain- 
ing to their religion. 

With reference to this festival we 
note, first, that it was to be a national 
observance. The date of the first ob- 
servance was to be that of the 
Egyptian harvest festival, the four- 
teenth day of the seventh month. 
After that it was to be the beginning 
of the Jewish religious year. The 
harvest features were afterwards in- 
corporated in the feast of ingather- 
ing in the fall of the year, because of 
the difference in seasons, owing to 
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the difference in climaate of Palestine | only 
and Egypt. house 
It is probable that not all the He- 
brews did partake of it, however, but 
only those who had faith in Jehovah, 
There were no doubt then, as now idea 
under similar circumstances, those 
who would say: What is Moses to days 
make by all this? Why does he dis- Thi 
turb the peace of the country? What 
good will the killing of a lamb and the 
sprinkling of its blood on the lintel | all it 
or door-post do? How will it check specie 
disease? What protection can it give days 
against death? It was necessary to the n 
separate this “scrapping,” as we would kid. 
say, or “faithless and kicking” crowd the fz 
from the rest of the people, and to 


lamb. 


blood 


to be 


as a nucleus of the future nation only 
those who believed in Jehovah and 


obeyed the Divine commands. Those | the li 
who were unbelieving would not ob- into ¢ 
serve the feast at all, and would thus 

be separated from the rest of the peo- ably 


ple. They had four days to determine | sacrif 
whether they would or not; and it is boiled 
somewhat remarkable that after this not d 
first observance the lamb was selected bones 
on the day that it was killed and not a whe 
on the fourth day previous... On the not b 


other hand, provision was made for being 
the slave and for the stranger, pro- must 
vided the males of the family submit- | morni 
ted to the ordinance of circumcision. Fou 


(Exodus 14:43-49.) The children of feast, 
Israel were to be taught thus early ing tl 
that even their emancipation depend- from 
ed on faith, and not on their descent 
from Abraham. ‘The object was. to 
separate the believing from the unbe- 
lieving, whether Hebrews or Egyp- | there 
tians. was t 

Second—The passover was not an 
individual, nor even a family, but a 
social observance. It included not 
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as were needed to consume the enti 
number was from ten to twenty. 
through the worship of God from 


nently sacrificial. 
be a male of the first year, perfeet 


celebrating, who acted as priest. 
gather around the standard of Moses life was regarded as being in 


be roasted, and not eaten raw (p 


gel, and of the people from their st 
of bondage. It must be eaten 
unleavened bread, the bread of 


probably significant 
bondage. It must be eaten standing; 


















































the entire household, but @ 
holds of the neighbors, as m 


In later Jewish practice ti 
of fellowship, communion, 


of Moses unto this day. 
rd—The festival was pre 
The offering musi 


s parts, without blemish, ef 
4s pronounced clean from 
of Noah; of which in this 
10st convenient was a lamb 
It must be killed by the head 
imily, or of one of the famil 


- and the blood thus shed 

sprinkled on the door-posts @ 
ntel, thus converting the he 
1 temple. The lamb mus¢ 


in prohibition of some heath 
icial custom); nor must it Be 

The substance must be whole 
iluted with anything else, € 
must not be broken. It must 
le sacrifce. The remains mu 
e carried outside of the how 
sacred or devoted to God; 6b 
be consumed by fire befor 
ng, as were other sacrifices, 
rth—It was to be a memo 
the thing to be remembered Bee 
1e deliverance of the first-borm 
the sword of the destroying 


being no time to leaven it. 
o be eaten with bitter hert 
of their bitter 
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fant marching—their sandals on 
weir feet, their staffs in their hands, 
heir cloaks wrapped tightly around 
hem, as if ready for mstant depar- 
fure. No one was permitted to go out 
‘the house on that night of the 
passover, the reason being that 
tenth plague was to be visited on 
Egyptians. The first-born, from 
house of Pharaoh to the house 
the bondman, was to be destroyed, 
ne there would be absolute safety 

® those, whether Hebrews or foreign- 
who thus professed their faith in 
hovah and observed this ordinance, 

Which in memory of this great deliver- 

Ar ce was to be observed by the He 

rews forever. 

| After they had become settled in 

their own land, and had become inde- 
ndent farmers instead of peons, the 

shildren would inquire why it was that 
seven days they were required to 

Bat unileavened, that is, unrfaised, 
bad. ‘They were to be told that it 

the sacrifice of the Lord’s pass- 

, Who passed over the houses of 
; he ) children of Israel when He smote 
“he first-born of the Egyptians, and 
delivered the Israelites thru Moses in 
juch haste that there was no time for 
: d to rise. 

One can readily understand the 
pes that would be awakened in the 
nds of the believing Hebrews at the 
t observance of the passover. If 

had sufficient faith in Jehovah to 
bserve this somewhat strange ordi- 
nce, they could see tn the distance 
sdom, with families growing up 
round them in settled homes; and 
would have the assurance that the 
Lord who delivered them out of the 
bondage of Egypt, would be their God 
en unto the end. 

' It may be interesting to note the 

shanges made in this ordinance in 

iter ages and under widely different 
Conditions. The substance of the feast 
Femained. The lamb was slain as of 

d by the head of tne family; but the 

ood was sprinkled on the altar of 
the permanent temple, and not upon 
he lintel and door-post of the home. 

‘he wnleavened bread remained, re- 
nding them of the haste with which 

they fled from Egypt and were deliv- 
lered by the good hand of the Lord. 
"The bitter herbs still remained, re- 
minding them of the bitterness of 
heir bondage in Egypt. It was to be 
observed only by those who professed 
wtheir faith in God by practicing the 
ordinance of circumcision. It was not 
Maten standing, however, with sandals 
mn their feet and their loins girt 
ont: but with feet bare, the loins 
virt, and reclining; or as we would 
E seated, as having entered into 
their possession. There is no record 
ot wine at the first observance; but 
three or four cups of wine were par- 
Maken of in connection with it when 
wbserved by our Savior. It would seem 
mthat every member of the family par- 
‘took of it in Egypt, but the men alone 
Min aftertimes. There is no record or 
evidence of any music at the first 
" passover. There naturally would be 
mone, for it was observed in great 
@ haste. But in later days Psalms 113 
) and 114 were sung in the early part of 
ithe feast and Psalms 116, 117 and 118, 
after the fourth cup of wine. 
m™ But this is not all. After the sacri- 
fice of Jesus on Calvary, who was 
clearly typified by this sacrificial 
i lamb, the passover of the Jew becomes 
Sthe Lord’s supper of the Christian. 
There is no more sacrifice to be of- 
) fered; and the feast becomes purely 
%@ memorial to show forth the Lord’s 
» death till He come. As the passover 
® pointed forward to the sacrifice on 
Walvary, the Lord’s Supper points 
backward to that and forward until He 
somes, and in coming closes the great 
drama of Goc’s dealings with men on 
arth. 
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If the kitchen needs to be done over, 
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The Poultry 


) Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
peri to this d Q 4 Belating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Feeding the Pullets 

To begin laying early is the pro- 
gram for the pullets that good flock- 
keepers strive to achieve. Premature 
laying, however, is no more desirable 
than a late start in filling the egg 
basket. Freak laying at five months 
of age or less is injurious and really 
reduces the egg yield in most cases. 
It means small eggs. It calls for an 
extreme strain on a bird not fully de- 
veloped. It frequently means a fall 
moult with a halt of as much as two 
months in laying that takes place 
when the eggs are highest in price. 

Complete unhurried maturity with 
the building up of a strong egg pro- 
ducing machine is what we want. A 
body, well-filled out, carrying a re- 
serve supply of flesh and fat when 
the pullet begins her real business in 
life in the late fall is our aim. How 
shall we achieve it? 

Proper feeding; uncrowded, health- 
ful surroundings, houses and yards; 
separation from the cockerels and 
old birds; early establishment in the 
houses and pens to be occupied dur- 
ing the winter will lay the foundation 
of profitable egg production during 
the winter. 

Proper feeding involves several 
things. A ration that contains green 
feed, preferably free range or a large 
run with good pasture or forage crops. 
A good bone, muscle and feather de- 
veloping mash is essential. If all the 
skim or buttermilk that can be con- 
sumed is available this mash can be 
very simple and inexpensive. 

A good mash for growing pullets 
largely of home-grown feed is: 300 
Ibs. ground corn, 100 lbs. wheat mid- 
dlings, 200 Ibs. finely ground oats (if 
a “hammer” type mill is possible, oats 
ground by its use make an ideal in- 
gredient) 50 Ibs. of meat scrap or 
tankage; 25 lbs. bonemeal, 25 Ibs. 
pearl grit, 7 lbs. of fine salt. 

If finely ground oats cannot be ob- 
tained the substitution of 100 lbs of 
bran and 100 Ibs. reground oatmeal is 
recommended by those who have tricd 
it. Ground whole oats or bran gives 
a needed bulk to a mash that is help- 
ful. If buttermilk or skimmed milk 
is not available in abundance, it neces- 
sitates the addition of dried butter- 
milk or skimmed milk to the ration or 
the use of semi-solid buttermilk. 

There are many good mash rations 
varying in details, all of them good. 
Any good laying mash is good for 
growing pullets after they are eight 
to twelve weeks old—with the addi- 
tion of good bone and feather builders, 
which are found in bonemeal and 
pearl grits. Acid phosphate and high 
grade ground limestone are very sat- 
isfactory substitutes under most con- 
ditions, 

In addition to green feed and a good 
mash the pullets need a grain feed- 
ing twice a day. Corn and wheat 
equal parts are excellent for growing 
pullets. If wheat is not available— 
oatmeal or oat graats can be substi- 
tuted until three or three and one-half 
months of age when whole oats that 
have been soaked twenty-four to for- 
ty-eight hours can be substituted for 
the wheat. Until three to four months 
of age the corn will require cracking. 

New corn, as soon as. well-dented, 
is a fine feed for maturing pullets. It 
seems to develop and finish off the 
pullets as no other feed can. As the 
pullets approach maturity the grain 
ration should be increased, giving 
them a chance to put by a reserve of 
flesh and vitality with which to be- 
gin egg production. 

Proper surroundings involve plenty 
of room in the yards and houses— 
clean and free of mites, lice and dis- 
ease—good roosts, and an abundance 
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of shade and clean dusting spots. 
Many a pullet that should have been 
a profitable producer is made into a 
weak misshaped runt thru overcrowd- 
ing and failing to provide sufficient 
roosting space. And to expect a flock 
of pullets to make proper growth thru 
the heat of a mid-west summer with- 
out good and sufficient shade is bound 
to result in disappointment. 

A run where cockerels and the ma- 
ture hens are excluded adds not only 
to the peace and contentment of the 
growing pullets but makes for a bet. 
ter and more even development. 

A mistake that is sometimes made 
by people who otherwise do a perfect 
or near perfect job of raising a bunch 
of pullets is to leave them too long in 
their summer quarters. Six weeks 
before one should expect and plan on 
the beginning of egg production, they 
should be moved to their winter quar- 
ters. They should be closely confined 
until they become thoroly established, 
after which they can be allowed their 
freedom until cold weather begins. 

This in many cases necessitates 
the crowding out of their old home of 
the remnant of the previous year’s 
laying flock. But temporary quarters 
can be provided or better yet they 
can be given a smaller house or 
houses. 

Proper housing and feeding during 
the winter months alone cannot bring 
high egg production. Giving the pul- 
lets a perfect or near perfect chance 
to mature properly is half the battle. 





° 
Give More Room 

The early hatched chickens are get- 
ting crowded for room; mites and lice 
are multiplying; crows, chicken hawks 
and grey squirrels are searching for 
tender meat. Constant vigilance 
against natural enemies is the only 
way to harvest your chicken crop. 
There is never a season of let up for 
the grower of thrifty, quick maturing 
chicks. One night of crowding will 
put them back a month; one house 
neglected will spread the lice and 
mites, but we get paid for our time 
when the cockerels go to market, and 
the pullets begin to lay. 

That pullets can lay we_ know, 
whether they will lay enough eggs to 
pay for their keep depends on watch- 
ing the details, and heading off trou- 
ble by care. 





Darkness in the Chicken Coop 


If there is a dark corner in the 
chicken house, the litter will pack 
there, for lack of scratching feet to 
kick it out. We note that different 
poultrymen are building their scratch- 
ing sheds or house with one or two 
small windows at the rear of the house 
so that the chickens have light to 
work there. This keeps the litter 
worked out from the walls, and 
amounts to increasing the scratching 
area. If we measured and estimated 
it will be surprising how much smaller 
some poultry houses are in actual 
service capacity than their dimensions 
would seem to indicate. 
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( Hudson Sprayer $3. 80 


Flyaway keeps flies, mosquitoes, <a! 
etc, off the stock. Horses will 
work better, cows give more 
milk, and you make more 
money if you keep them from 
being pestered by insects. 
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Flyaway is easy to put on with the 
genuine 1 qt. Hudson Misty Sprayer 
that you get with your 5 gallon order. 
Flyaway does the job so well that 
5 gallons is enough to last the 
average farmer all summer. 
Take advantage of this special (@ 
low price and offer on 5 gallons W 
now—at your dealer’s or direct 

from us. 
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Vanite Water Softener 
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Make the work easier for your wife by using 
this harmless chemical that softens the hardest 
water. 
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of the London surgeons, he had recove plucking a fat and willing pigeon? 








Spanish Doubloons 


By CAMILLA KENYON 


ered, and the eye was saved. Meanwhile, 
his old companions had taken again the bility, so dark my distrust of Miss Hig 
path of glory, and were far on their way 
back to the ice fields of the South Pole. the enterprise lay under the cloud of 
Only Dugald Shaw was left behind. 

“And so,” the even voice flowed on, had already so far exculpated as to wo 
“when T ran onto him in London he was der if he were not in some way bell 
feeling fearfully low, I do assure you. A vicitimized, too; but Mr. Shaw, afte 

















“Oh—mild! 


(Continued from page 6) 


and soul.” 


“Oh, I say, aren’t you a bit rough on 
Thought she was a rather 
remarkable old party—goes in strong for, 


Miss Browne? 


intellect and all that, you know.” 


“That’s just what fooled 
but I thought a man would know better.” 


My feathers were ruffled again. 


that sort of thing myself, 
modestly. ‘Rather took her word for it 
and all that, you know. There's Shaw, 
tho—cleverest chap going, I assure you. 


I rather fancy Miss Browne couldn’t pull 


Well, fact is, I'm not so much up 


the wool over his eyes much.” 


“She evidently did, tho,’ I said snap- 
in 
In 


pishly, ‘‘since he’s let her rope him 
for.such a wild goose chase as this!” 
my heart I felt convinced that the clever 


Mr. 


partner in imposture. 


“Oh, really, now, Miss “Harding, you 
don’t think it’s that-—that the thing's 
moonshine?” He stared at me in 


all 


grievous surprise. 


“Why, what else can it’ be?’ I de- 
manded, driven by my wrongs to the 
cruelty of shattering his illusions. 
ever theard of a pirate’s treasure that 
wasn’t moonshine? The moment I had 
read Aunt Jane's letter telling of the 
perfectly absurd business she wag set- 
ting out on, I rushed down by the first 
boat. Of course, I meant to take her 
back with me, to put a stop to-all this 
madness; but I was too late—and you're 


glad of it, I dare say!” 


It’s 


will. 


OW, Miss Harding, I can’t help be- 
ing glad, you know,” he replied, 
the color rising to his ingenuous cheeks, 
so frightfully jolly having you along. 
Only I’m sorry you came against your 
Rather fancy you had it in your 
head that we were a band of cut-throats, 
eh? Well, the fact is, I don’t know much 





That’s just it—so mild 
that she has let this awful Higglesbv- 
Browne person get possession of her body 





Aunt Jane so, 


he admitted 


Shaw was merely Miss Browne's 


“Who 


tion. 


him, 
to temple, 
sight of 





about the two chaps Miss Browne picked 
up, tho I suspect they are a very decent 
sort. That odd fish, Captain Magnus, 
now—he was quite Miss Browne’s own 
find, I assure you. And as to old H. 
—Tubbs, you know—Miss Browne met 
with him on the boat coming down. The 
rum old chap got on her soft side some- 
how, and first thing she had appointed 
him secretary and treasurer—as tho we 
were a meeting of something. Shaw was 
quite a bit upset about it. He and 
were a’ week later in arriving—came 
straight on from England with the sup- 
plies, while Miss Browne fixed things up 
with the litthke black-and-tan countny 
that owns the island. I say, Miss Hard- 
ing, you’re bound to like Shaw no 
when you know him—he’s such a won- 
derfully clever chap.” 
I had no wish to blight his faith in the 
superlative Mr. Shaw, and sald nothing. 
This evidently pained him, and as 
stood leaning on the rail in the shadow 
of the deck house, watching the blue 
water slide by, he continued to sound the 
praises of his idol. It seemed that as 
soon as Miss Browne had beguiled Aunt 
Jane into financing her scheme—a feat 
equivalent to robbing an _  infant-class 
scholar of his Sunday school nickel—she 
had cast about for a worthy leader 
the forthcoming Harding-Browne expedt- 
All the winds of fame were bear- 
ing abroad just then the name of a cer- 
tain young explorer who had lately add- 
ed another continent or two to the Brit- 
ish Empire. Linked with his were other 
names, those of hig fellow adventurers, 
which shone only less brightly than that 
of their chief. One Dugald Shaw had 
been among the great man’s most trusted 
lieutenants, but now, on the organizing 
of the second expedition, he was left be- 
hind in London, only half recovered of 
wound received in the Antarctic. The 
hook of a block and tackle had caught 
ripped his forehead open from cheek 
and for a time threateaed the 
the eye. Slowly, under the care 








G} Build With Well Burned Clay Products 





OUR farm is a business of 
its own. Like any other 
business man, when you invest 
money in a building you want 
it to bring vou the largest pos- 
sible net return. And, aecord- 
ine to experts in farm con- 
struetion, the most profitable 
buildings on a modern farm 
are built of brick or hollow 
tile. 

Tn the actual cost of putting gee 
up any building, from the 
smallest pump house to the 


any difference between the 
cost of hollow tile compared 
with any other approved meth 
od of farm construction. But 
there is a bie difference in re- 
sults. For onee the building is 


as long as you own the farm. 
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largest barn, there is little if ' ane 





In a Hollow Tile Corn Crib, corn 
cures better and grades higher. 


completed, hollow tile brings re- 
markable savines that continue 
You save through the protec- 


IOWA CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
5) 311 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 


Plan your farm buildings 
from a business standpoint 


tion from rats and vermin. You 
save the cost of frequent paint 


jobs. You save through elimina- 


tion of repairs. Since hollow tile 
buildings are more easily heat- 
ed m winter, animals require 
less feed for bodily warmth. 


chap of his sort naturally hates to think even a casual glimpse of him, one e 
he’s on the shelf. I had known him since not picture as a victim. I! felt that 
was a little ’un, when we used to go 
to Scotland for our holidays and he would his eyes open to its absurdity, and fw 
home from sea and staying with his aware that the only gold to be won 
at the manse. He’d make us unybody must come out of the pocket 
boats and spin all sorts of yarns, and we | Aunt Jane. 


him a bigger man than the ad- As these reflections passed thru 
miral of the fleet. mind, I looked up and saw the sub 
old Shaw was fancying there of them approaching. He lifted his 


was nothing for it but to go back to his met, but met my eyes unsmilingly, 


with the P. & O., which seemed a a sort of sober scrutiny. He had th 
after what he’d been hoving, tanned skin of a sailor, and brown hal 
meant he would never get beyond cropped close and showing a trace 
being the captain of a liner, and not that gray. This and a certain dour, grim 


' a good many years to come, when a he had made me at first consider 
came from this Miss Higglesby- quite middle-aged, tho I knew later 
offering him command of this he was not yet thirty-five. As to th 
expedition, 


» both a bit floored for a time. But seamed the right temple to the eyebre 
y smoked a pipe on it, and/then he in a straight, livid line. But it wag 


I'm their man.’ And I said, ‘Quite 
30, old chap, and I'll go along, too.’ 

“IT had to argue quite a bit, but in the 
> dear old boy let me come—after 
> pater*and what not. And Ido | out to be the most fearful doubth 
you, Miss Harding, it strikes me Thomas—thinks the whole scheme q@ 
as no end of a lark—besides expecting it mad and all that sort of thing. Pm ff 
to put old Shaw on his feet and give us too great a duffer to convert her, but p 
hatfuls of money all around.” 


DLL, it was a plausible story, and I R. SHAW looked at me steadily, 
no doubt, so far as the Honor- N 

Cuthbert wag concerned, an abso- all and reveal nothing. I felt a hot spa 
lutely truthful one. The beautfiul youth of defiance rising in my own, 
was manifestly as guileless as a small boy “And indeed it is too bad,” he 
playing pirate with a wooden sword. But coolly, “that the trip should not be me 


hadn’t after all been a trumped-up affair edges of his Scotch burr had 6 
between Miss Browne and him—that his smoothed down by much wandering, 
surprise at the message was not assumed you knew at once on which side of @ 


and trusting friend? Are even the most 
adventurers invariably honest? retorted, trying to preserve an unmovée 
behind by his companions because and lofty demeanor, tho my heart 
injury, his chance of an enduring beating rather quickly at finding m 
fame cut off, with no prospects but those actually crossing swords with the 
of an officer on an ocean liner, might he doubtable adventurer, this man who 







great wag my faith in Aunt Jane’s 







glesby-Browne, that all connected 


suspicion. The Honorable Mr. Vane, 



















































must have gone into the enterprise 


As neither of us had ever 


; grimness, perhaps, I unwillingly cone 
Miss Higglesby-Browne, we 


ed, part of it was due to the sear wh 





chap, if they'll give me my grim face anyway, strong-jawed, 
piercing steel-blue eyes, 

He wag welcomed by Mr. Vane with 
joyous*thump on the shoulder blade. 
say, old man, Miss Harding has turn 


haps you might, don’t you know?” 


eyes were the kind that seem to 


Shaw, who could tell that it to Miss Harding's liking.” The roug 


dust in the eyes of his young Solway he had seen the light. 
“Tt is not a question of my liking,’* 





a ready ear to a scheme for often faced death, I could not refuse 





| Both Went Out To Pasture 








Thus you actually get more 





A Hi ae 1) ile Poult pFlouse means 
healthier hens and bigger profits. 





milk, more beef, more pork, or 
more eves without a cent of 
added feeding expense. 
Hollow Tile buil lines are per- 
manent buildings. They last as 
lone as the farm. They are fire 
safe. You ean build them closer 
tovether, thus making farm 
work much simpler 

Get the details on this profit- 
able method of farm construe 
tion. Your loeal lumber dealer 
will be elad to give you est 

mates on any buildings yon 
may be considering. Write for 
our interesting book, Hollow 

Tile Farm Buildings. It con 
tains information and sugges- 
tions that will be of material 
help to you. Sent free. Just 
send a postal to the address 
below. 
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One Went Dry Too Soon 


These two cows freshened about the same time 
and both of them were turned into a rich, juicy 
pasture in May. One went dry in November and 
the other went through the winter in full pro- 
duction, 
















One cow had a mixture of Corn Gluten Feed, 
ground corn, wheat bran, and ground oats—seven 
pounds per d: ay in addition to her grass. She 
maintained her wonderful condition and full yield 
throughout the summer and winter. 

The other cow had nothing but grass, so she 
had to rob her own body to make milk. By November 
she had starved herselt dry. She was then fed without 
profit to her owner until she freshened again. 


Prevent The Loss Now 

This proves that the dairy cow must have 
something more than grass. Last year thousands of %y 
cows went dry weeks or months too soon. Thousands 
will do it this year unless they are fed a balanced grain 
mixture with their pasture. 

Your cows need a ration balanced with Corn 
Gluten Feed at this time—three to eight pounds per cow 
daily—according to their production. “The Gospel of 
Good Feeding” will tell you why they need it—and how 
to feed it. 

Write for a free copy of this book, read it, and insure 
the condition and production of your cows next winter by 
feeding Corn Gluten Feed Now. 


Ask for Bulletin 5-A 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| to your wife 

When you come in from the 

‘fields, tired and hungry and find 
» your dinner waiting—the house 
clean and fresh and your clothes 
all washed and ironed, then you 
realize that your wife is your 
partner and your best helper. 

You have your modern ma- 
chinery and equipment—and 
you owe the same to her. 

A Fuller & Johnson Power & 

t Plant is a willing helper. 

Its ready power will wash the 

' clothes and heat the iron. It 

will sweep the rugs, churn the 

butter and run the sewing ma- 

chine. She will be pleased with 
these many servants. 

And it will help you too, —milking 
the cows, pumping the water and 
running the separator—then in ad- 
dition “‘just press the button’’ and 
you have plenty soft, mellow light. 

Let us send you illustrations and 
information. ou owe it to your- 

, too. 
\ FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Engine Specialists 
Established 1840 


736 Irwin Street 
MADISON, WIS. 


850 Wate 
plant 
shown at 
the left. 


| 
FULLER & JOHNSON 
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ROSS OL RELIABLE. 
Ensilage Cutter 


TANDARD for 76 years, thousands in 

use, Clean cutting, low speed, Nght 

ranning, never chokes, all steel construc- 
tion, life time service. 

* Also makers of the famous Ross Metal 
Silos, Criba and Brooder Houses, al] made 
Of rust-resisting copper-content ROBSS- 

ETAL galvanized. 
ad. checking product listed at bottom. Write 
easy payment pian. Agents aiso wanted. 

* The Ross Cutter & Silo Company 
198 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 

y Established 1850 


CUTTERS-CRIBS-Sitos 


jIOWEST GRAIN BIN 
| 


ON EASY PAYMENTS! 
~~ Yes, you can own a MIDWEST 
pand let it pay for itself this 
season out of extra profits. 
w cost. Six monthsto pay. 
LASTS A LIFETIME, 
has Ii 
P @ HOLD GRAIN for TOP PRICE 
f Follow the smart farmers’ plan. 
Make more per acre on entire crop, 
Rigid all-stee! ae oro 
against La . wind, 
. KEEPS GRAIN TERFFCILY. We Pay Freight. 
REE! Send today for description of bin 
se and full details af amazing plan. 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS COL, wancas"city, mo 


PITCHING HORSE SHOES 
Our make used by Frank Jack 
son the World’s cham ion. Price 
$2.50 per pair. Agents wanted. 
Write for free circular with 


rules. 
‘OHIO HORSE SHOE CO. 
865 Parsons Ave., Columbus, O. 














TY FIRST! P7944, buying 
from firms adver- 

lising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
ot find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
tles you want to buy, just let us know 
_what you want and we will be glad to 








"give you names of reliable firms. 





believe, as steadily as he was facing me 
at this time. 

“It is not at all a question of my lik- 
ing or not liking the trip, but of the trip 
itself being—quite the wildest thing ever 
heard of out of a story-book.”” MHarsher 
terms had sprung first to my lips, put 
had somehow failed to get beyond them. 

“Ah—yet the world would be the poor- 
er if certain wild trips had not been 
taken, I seem to remember one Christo- 
pher Columbus; for instance.” 

By a vivid lightning-flash of wrath, I 
felt that this adventurer was laughing 
at me a little under his sober extertor— 
even gtirring me up as one does an angry 
kitten. . 4 

“Yes,”’ I flared out, “but Columbus did 
not -inveigle a confiding: old lady tb go 
along with him!” Of course, Aunt Jane 
is not; properly speaking, an old lady, 
but jit was much more effective to pose 
her as one for the moment. 

It was certainly effective, to judge by 
the sudden. firm setting of his mouth. 

“Lad,” he said quietly, “lend a hand 
below, will you? They are overhauling 
some of our stuff ’tween decks.” 

He waited until the Honorable Cuth- 
bert, looking rather dazed, had retired. 
We stood facing each other, my breath 
coming rather hurriedly. There was a 
kind of still force about this mastered 
anger of the dour Scot, like the brooding 
of black clouds that at any moment may 
send forth their devastating fire. Yet I 
myself was not endowed with red hair 
for nothing. 

“Miss Harding,” he said slowly, “that 
wag a bitter word you said.” 

My head went up. 

“Bitter, perhaps,” I flung back, “but 
is it not true? It is for you to answer.” 

“No, it is not for me to answer, be- 
cause it is not for you to ask. But since 
you talk of inveigling, let me give the 
history of my connection with the expe- 
dition. You will understand then that I 
had nothing to do with organizing it, 
but was merely engaged to do my best to 
carry it thru to success.” 

‘T have already heard a version of the 
matter from Mr. Vane.” 

“And you think he is in the conspir- 
acy, too?” 

“Certainly not,’ I replied hastily. ‘‘E 
mean—of course, I know he told me ex- 
actly what he believes himself.” 

“Yes, you would take the 1a0’s word, 
of course.” This with a slight but sig- 
nificant emphasis of which he was per- 
haps unconscious. ‘Then I suppose you 
consider that he was inveigled, too?” 

“TIT am not required to consider Mr. 
Vane's status at all,” I replied with dig- 
nity. “It is my aunt whom I wish to 
protect.” And suddenly, to my dismay, 
my voice grew husky. I had to turn my 
head aside and blink hard at the sea. I 
seemed to be encountering fearful and 
unexpected odds in my endeavor to res- 
cue Aunt Jane. 


’ E STOQD looking down at me—he was 
a big man, tho of lesser height than 
tfie superb Cuthbert—in a way I couldn't 
quite understand. And what I don’t un- 
derstand always makes me uncomfort- 
able. 
‘Very well,” he said after a pause. 
“Maybe your opportunity will come. It 
would be a pity indeed if Miss Harding 
were to require no protecting and a 
young lady here with such a good will 
to it. But if you will take the sugges- 
tion of a man of rather broader experi- 
ence than your own, you will wait until 
the oceasion arises. Yt is bad general- 
ship, really, to waste your ammunition 
like this.” 

“IT dare say Iam not a master of strat- 
egy,” I cried, furioussat myself for my 
moment of weakness and at him for the 
softening tone which had crept into his 
voice. “TIT am merely—honest. And wher 
I see Aunt Jane hypnotized—by this 
Violet person——” 

“And indeed I have seen no reason to 
think that Miss Higglesby-Browne is not 
a most excellent lady,’’ interrupted Mr. 
Shaw stiffly. ‘‘And let me say this, Miss 
Harding: Here we are all together, 
whether we wish to be or no, and for six 
weeks or more onthe island we shall see 
no faces but our own. Are we to be di- 
vided from the beginning by quarrels? 
Are maybe even the men of us to be set 
by the ears thru the bickering of the 
women?” 

Like the flick of a whip came the cer- 
tainty that he was thinking of the Hon- 
orable Cuthbert, and that T was the rock 
on which their David-and-Jonathan 
friendship might split. Otherwise, I sup- 
pose Miss Higglesby-Browne and I might 
have clawed each other forever without 
interference from him. 

“Really,” I said with—I hope—well 
simulated scorn, ‘‘since I'am quite alone 
against half a dozen of you, I should 
think you could count on putting down 
any rebellion on my part very easily. I 
repeat, I had no other object 
along—tho I was really kidnaped along— 
than to look after my aunt. - The affairs 
of the party otherwise—or its personnel— 
do not interest me at all. As to the trea- 
sure, of course T know perfectly well that 
there isn’t any.” 

And I turned my back and looked 
steadily out to sea. After a moment or 
two I heard him turn on his heel and go 
away. It was none too soon, for I had 
already begun to feel unostentatiously 
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‘how’ as. a match-maker. 





It's easier to Keep Up 
than to Catch Up 


During July and August, when pastures become scanty. or 
parched, a good concentrate ration should be provided to 
prevent a drop in milk flow and to keep the cows in good 


flesh. 


With Linseed Meal constituting~ a latge portion of sucht 


ration you can easily avoid 


a summer.slump and 


insure 


full fall production, without resorting to heavy barn feeding . 
to force a “comeback”. , .. 
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Linseed Meal with its high ‘pro- 
tein content and fine condition- 
ing qualities pays as high :as 
100% profit with all farm ani- 
mals, It does more than main- 
it hastens gains. 
hogs on pasture it has proven 
worth $76 a ton when substi- 
tuted for half the tankage in the 
usual corn-and-tankage ration. 


With 


Farmers, breeders, feeders, ex- 
periment station men, will tell 
you about 
“Dollars and Cents 
“How Toa Make Money 
With Linseed Meal.” 


it in our books, 
Results” 


Write 


Dept. P-7 for them, 


LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Room 1128 Union Trust Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill, 

















BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. 
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The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
period in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
\.a074 hundreds of thousands of owners. 
AEG Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
j and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 
\ Dp perfectly oiled for a year or more. 


The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 


windmill. If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 


time 


ou are taking a long chance. ‘But you do not have to 


experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES 


DALLAS 


OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 





for my handkerchief, 
the last word. 

The rest of my day was lonely, for the 
beautiful youth, probably by malevolent 
design, was kept busy between decks. 
Mr. Tubbs danced attendance on Aunt 
Jane and Miss Browne, so assiduously 
that I already began to see some of my 
worst fears realized. There was nothing 
for me to do but to retire to my berth 
and .peruse a tattered copy of ‘‘Huckle- 
berry Finn,’’ which I foune tn the cabin. 

At dinner, having the Honorable Cuth- 
bert at my elbow, it was easier than not 
to ignore every one else. The small, keen 
eyes of Mr. Tubbs, under his lofty and 
polished dome of thought, watched us 
knowingly. You saw that he was getting 
ready to assume a bless-you-my-children 
attitude, and even to take credit some- 
He related an- 
ecdotes, in which, as an emissary of Cu- 
pid, he played a benevolent and leading 
role. One detected, too, a grin, ugly and 
unmirthful, on the unprepossessing coun- 
tenance of Captain Magnus. I was in- 
different. The man my gaiety was in- 
tended for sat at the far end of the table. 
I had to wipe out the memory of my wet 
eyes that afternoon. 


Anyway, I had had 





Directly dinner was at an end, re- 
morselessly he led the Honorable Cuth- 
bert away. I retired to ‘Huckleberry 
Finn.” But a face with a scar running 
to the eyebrow looked up at me from the 
pages, and I held colloquies with it in 
which I said all the brilliant and cutting 
things which had occurred to me too 
late. 

I was thus engaged when a cry rang 
thru the ship: ‘‘Land, ho!” 

(Continued next week) 


OHIO PRODUCES MANY ACCREDITED 
CHICKS 

Seven million five hundred thousand 
chicks were sold by accredited hatcheries 
in Ohio this spring. Three’ thousand 
flocks containing a half million hens were 
used to produce the eggs for these ac- 
credited chicks. These hens were culled 
for breed type, laying ability and health 
by state inspectors and were fed and 
housed according to the best practices. 

Four other states, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Iowa, have a similar plan 
of certifying and accrediting flocks and 
hatcheries but the plan has not been 
adopted on as large a scale as in Ohio 
thus far. 
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I CLEAN, EVEN-CUT SILAGE 


a handled quickly at low labor and 
power cost means inexpensive 
& feed—and money in your pocket. 
ly my THE APPLETON 
Ht FLY WHEEL SILO FILLER 


is built to give you just that—bet- 
5 ter and more economical silage. 
g Send for latest booklet illustrating 
Appleton’s many features. Find 
out how steel and iron construc- 
| tion, extreme simplicity, light 
draft and real labor eaving con- 
veniences insure good work and 
lots of it at low operating cost. 


Your silo filler is the most impor- 
j tant part of your silo equipment. 
; You can’t guess or experiment, 
Investigate the Appleton,compare 
i it and judge for yourself. Write 
for Booklet “C-432,” 


, | APPLETON MFG. CO. 
; Batavia, Il. 
Columbus 


( 1 . = Minneapolis 
. maha 
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ELGIN WONDE 


—the cheapest and best power 
for the farm—backed by our 40 
years’ honest service to farm- 
ers. The ELGIN WONDER— 
back-zeared, maximum power 
mill is the best constructed, 
best working mill on the mar- 
ket! Simple, strong, durable. 
Gears run in bath of oil, filled 
once a year. Towers and mills 
of pure zinc, hot-process galvanized. Mill head and 
top assembled at factory to fit any tower. 5 ft. steel 
tower top and complete pump rod included free! Buy 
the ELGIN WONDER. Write for our catalog—today! 


ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
Elgin, Lilinols 


A National Steel Portable Elevator saves you 
that back-breaking work of scooping ear corn 
and small grain. Elevates wagon load in three 
to five minutes. Boy can operate. Engine or 
horse power. Work it anywhere on the farm. 
Thousands of satisfied users, Built by oldest 
elevator manufacturer, Free demonstration on 
yourfarm. Send today for literature and facts 
about the “Little Giant Line.” 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
204 McMunn Street, Bloomington, Hl. 





Any Two-Plow’ 
Tractor Runs 
a No. IZ) . 
gy Low Speed-Big Capacity 


10ur with only 1 1orse 
SU] R.P.M. fe will do the same thing 


4 your farm led 150 stlos each and still run 
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I steel frame-blower that can clog-cuts clean-requires 
no man at feed table-«can be equipped with attachment tha 

Z rmakes it the world's best roughage mill. 
Give us size and make of your engine and we will tell you, 
Gbout the right Gehl Cucter for your use. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 


Made in both 
Cylinder and 
Flywheel Types 
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Joshaway Crabapple says— 

All men are born equal, at 
least so far as clothes are con- 
cerned. 
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HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 

















send 


Contest closes July 20, so 
postcard right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 

NO NEED 

“IT don’t want you to forget that prom- 
ise you made, John, dear,” said Mrs. 
Smith. “You remember you promised 
faithfully that we’d move into a more ex- 
pensive apartment next month.’ 

“Yes, I remember all right,’’ answered 
her husband, “but we won't have to move, 
The landlord just raised the rent.” 


your 


A farmer had just built a big barn 
One day as he was going off to town he 
told his two boys to cut a small hole in 
one of the sides so that the cat could get 
in and out at will. The boys cut a hole 


just beside the big barn door, but when 
the farmer returned and saw it he was 
annoyed, 

“Why can’t I depend on you boys to do 


a single thing right?” he exclaimed, an- 


gevily. “Don't you know that hole is in 
the wrong place?” 

“Why?” asked the bovs 

The farmer seized the barn door and 


swung it open, and, of course, it covered 
the opening. how in the name of 
goodness can the cat get into the barn 


9 


When the door’s open? 


“Now 


ON THE WRONG SIDE 


Johnny’s*grandmother had come from a 
long distance to visit her son whom she 
had not seen for many years. 

“Are you my mamma’s mother?” asked 
Johnny, by way of convers 

“No, dear, I’m your grandmother on 
your father's side.” 

“Well,” said Johnny 
got to say Is 


’ 
sice, 


ation 


decidedly, “‘all I've 


that you're on the 


FATHER DIDN'T SEE !T 


A schoolmaster wrote the following 
criticism on the edge of @ boy's report 
eard: 

“A good worker, but talks too much.” 

When the mother signed the report and 
sent it back, the card bore in addition to 


her signature this report “You should 


lear his father.’ 


“Dad,”’ said the beautiful girl, “George 
and I are two souls with but a ingle 
thought.” 

“Don't let that discourage you,"’ replied 

than 


her father, kindly. ‘“‘That’s one mor 
mother and I ha 
married,”’ 


your 1 when we were 


H! COST O’ SUING 








“Why don't you engag 1 lawyer and 
fight the 4 ise?" 

I'd rather fight i then if I 

n (ll have som ' 

RIGH 

Teachet Johnn t t ) 

enders?” 

Johnny “Masculit ind feminine. T 
masculines are divid it 
and intemperate, and ¢t f nine into 
frigid and torrid.’”’ 

COULDN’T FOOL JOHNNY 
Little Johnny, a it boy in the cou 
try for the first tims AW milking of 

a cow 

“Now you know where the milk comes 

from, don't you?” he was asked 


“Sure,” replied Johnny “You give her 
some breakfast food and water and then 
drain her crankcase.” 
































































Buckeyes are built 
in balloon sizes, too 


UCKEYE TIRES, built and guaranteed by Kelly- 

Springfield, offer generous mileage at low first cost. 

In low-pressure sizes as well as the regular cord 
line, Buckeyes will stand up and deliver service. 

Buckeyes are full size, full ply tires, intended for 
the man who wants good, dependable tires but who 
does not need the extra service he would get from the 
regular, higher-priced Kelly line. 

See the Kelly dealer. He can sell you Buckeyes 
at prices that will save you money. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street New York 


BUCKEYE TIRE 


ey tee 


Safety Firs vei , 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If® 


you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article © 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 4 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from ¥ 
whom you can make the purchase. 





Do your buying’ from 
firms advertising in 
































Healthy 


You are assured of additional hog profits if you give the 
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Soe 9 fpeceue pigs the attention they need. Keep the dangers of Hog- 
Lal if Cholera from them by the use of a recognized prodget. 
ae SIOUX FALLS SERUM AND VIRUS, made from Hardy 


Northern hogs, are reliable products, which i ~ 
properly administered will help you to get your ? 
hogs to market in the best of condition, and add 
dollars to your bank account. 4 
CONSULT your VETERINARIAN as te 7] 

the proper time to vaccinate, AND y 
Ask Him About Sioux 

Falls Products 


SIOUX FALLS SERUM 
AND VIRUS 


Produced by 































10UX FALLS JERUM C 
SIOUX FALLS. SO.DAKOTA 
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ARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


RICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
3 AND WITH LAST YEAR 

percentage columns in the follow- 

fF table are worthy of the most careful 

. The first column gives percentage 

nt prices are of pre-war, and the 

ond column perceritage prices are of 
€ corresponding week last year. 

first thing to do in order to get the 

benefit out of this table is to note 

s level of prices as a whole. For in- 

ince, Fisher's wholesale price index is 

152 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 

of the same time last year. Now go 

wn over the list and see which products 

above and wnich below the general 

fholesale price level. From the stand- 

int of the pre-war base, it will be noted 


lumber and the wages of city labor 

above the general price level. Corn, 

, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 

decidedly below the general price level. 

most cases the failure of these com- 

dities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 








+% 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








7 


Percentage 
present price) 
is of pre-war 
Percentage 
present pric 
is of last yr. | 





“ 
on} 
vol 
is) 

i 


: iher’s index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


$00-pound fat cattle 
00-pound fat cattle 
lanners and cutters 








FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $11.74 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides as a 
basis indicate a price of $12.50 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 26, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 122 per cent, grain 113 
per cent, livestock 95 per cent, lumber 
113 per cent, ore 119 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 116 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
38%c, week before 38\%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19%c, week before 19%ec; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27%c, week before 
27%c; ducks, last week 22c, week before 
22c; fat hens, last week 26c, week before 
26%4c; spring chickens, last week 37e, 
week before 35c. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $17.97, week hbe- 
fore $17.92. Chicago—Last week $15.92, 
week before $16.30. 
CORN OIL MEAL CAKE 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 














Kansas City 














Kansas City 








Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week Fe 
Week before .. 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ... 
Week before , 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week . 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before ; 

Oat straw— 

Last week 
mee e ok | before 


6.00) 20.25 
6.00|18.75 


115.50/18 50 
f -50/17.25 25 

















Des Moines 








Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Oats— 

Last week ....'| .40%|. 
Week before Cae tae 

Barley— { 
Last week .... 87] 

Week before .. a 

| 
4 | 
i 
1. 
| 





sto. |) 40 
69% | 68 





ye— 
Last week ....| .97% 
Week before ..| .94% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ... 
Week before 





A2 
mine 
FEEDS 




















WOOL AND “HIDES 
erblood wool, at ee 
‘ht cow hides, at Chicago 


GRAIN 











Bat Chicago— 
Dorn, No. 2 mixed 

Pie: No. 2 white 

heat, No. 2 red 

heat, No. lenorthern .... 
"On lowa Farms— 





MILL- -FEEDS 
Dttonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
i meal, at Milwaukee 
mh, at Kansas City 
orts, at Kansas City 
HAY _ 


Wo. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 
J alfalfa, at Kansas City! | 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Blower’ at Chicago .. 
yer seed, at Toledo 
limothy seed, at Chicago .. 
Botton, at New York 
wees, at Chicago 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
147] 
161) 
232) 
199] ; 





























FUTURES—At Chicago 





ptember see ae 105y 
ember, ... 122 


jats— 
September 
ember 
t— 
"September ...... 
| De ember ..... 


“September ....... 


sptember 5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Hoke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
pper, at New York 
prude petroleum, at N. York 
sum ber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
gton) 
» Yellow pine (southern) 
1 No. 2 com. boards 
Yellow pine (southern) 
; Ext and 2 B (finish). 











a FINANCIAL 
San clearings, per capita, 

tside of New York, 
“month of June 238 102 
a st, 60 to 90 day paper, 
a New York 100} 108 
' +f 213 113 
105 118 

















OAD RATES — Freight rates on 
Orn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
sg eent of pre-war normal, and on 
and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
railroad workman is now getting 
out 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 

of the pre-war normal. 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week .. 9.82) 9.80) 8.88 
Week before ..cocece.| 9.25) 9.88} 9.12 
Medium— | 
Last week 
Week 
Common 
Last week .. 
WGK DSTOTO .scecsee 
Light weight: beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
SMOL WOK. c0nccecceeestee 
Week before .........| 9.98}10.45 
Medium and good— 
EIR MOBIC. 1 .a:0's'0s'e eae. 9.64 
Week before ....+++..-| 8.85) 9.59 
Common— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
3utcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last 
Week 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
LE WEEK ...006%:00% 
Week before oo 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week ...... 
Week before 


9.82)10.30] 9.80 
9.98/10.38 9.88 


| 
9.15) 7.65 
9.18] 7.95 


8.42 
WOLONG  cccsveses] S08 
7 


00) 7.78) 6.28 
7.92, 6.45 


7.00 


10.50] 9.95 
10.00 


eeeeeeres . 78 














week 
before 














Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Light (150-200 Ibs. as 
EARL WEAK vciseces 
Week before 

Light lights (130-150 
Last week 
Week before ... 

Smooth and rough heavy 

packing sows (250 ibe. 
up— 
Last week ...... 
Week before 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 

Last week 
__ Week | before 


up)— | | 
5/13.50}13.38 
3.98|13,.75 
.00)13. 
.50\ 14,21 


Ibs.) 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week ..... 2 
= Weel before 5.25] 5.75 
“NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


0/13.92 








rs 











—————— 





| Minneapolis 
j | Des Moines* 


| 


| Milwaukee 
Kansas City 


| 








[- 
week... 23.25) 20.25/20, 62)28.00 
before. .|22. 38/20. 25/19.75 28.00 


Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— | 

zast week....|23.7! .00|2 5.00 
Week be fore. 5.00 

Hominy fe ae 
Last week.....25.25]. .00 
Week before. .|25.25).....]. 5.00 

Oil meal gai 
Last week. : 
Week before. 

Cottonseed meal 

(41 per cent) 
Last week. 
Week before. 

Tankage— 

Last 
Week 

Gluten— 
Last sia wre 33. 
_W eek ‘ . (33. 


“~“aeaieiees at Des- ‘Moines | in “ton jote; 
all other points, car lotsa 





-|37.00 
137.00 


-/65.00].. 
65.00... 


-|70.00/65.00 


before..|.... ; -170.00/65.00 


5 




















FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





Par value 
Preesnt 
price 

par 





Per cent of 


British sterling ex- 
change— | 
Last week 
Week before 
French france 
Last week 
_ Week before 


| 
/$4. 867 |$4.865 | 100, 
| 4.866 100. 


02600) 13. 
102725] 14, 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
wee ke at $1.02%. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.14 per cent, 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12%ec 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22° 
and cotton at New York 18.6c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 62c, 
oats 30%c, wheat $1.17. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the last week in June 
were 11,658,000 pounds, as compared with 
7,687, 000 pounds for the week before and 
7,597,000 pounds for the same week last 
venr. Exports of pork the last week in 
June were 6,839,000 pounds, as compared 
with 10,373,000 pounds the week before 
and 12,709,000 pounds for the same week 
last year, 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the last week in June 
were 4,584,000 bushels, as compared with 
5,690, 000 bushels for the week before and 
2,857,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of corn for the last week 
in June were 184,000 bushels, as compared 
with 100,000 bushels for the week before 
and 30,000 bushels for the same week last 








year. Exports of oats for the last week 
in June were 909,000 bushels, as compared 
with 909,000 bushels the week before and 
1,427,000 bushels for the same week last 
year, 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hogs are 108 per cent of the ten-year 
average, as contrasted with 84 per cent 
for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep and 
101 per cent for lambs. 

The following. table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


THOGS 














Receipts at 
Receipts at 





May 14 to 20. 
MOe, al 10 28 cade ees owne 
May 28 to June 8 ........ 
BU: 6 OO DO 6% ccesit esa ee 
June 11 to 17 .. ° 
June 18 to 24 

June 25 to July 1. 

July 2 to 


ooaa} Other mkts. 


ow 








May 14 to 20 

‘May 21 to 27 

May 28 to June 3 ... 
June 4 to 10, 
June 11 to 17 

June 18 to 24 

June 25 to July 1. 
July 2 to 








May 7 to 13 

May 14 to 20... 

May 21 to 27 uae tae 
May 28 to June 8 .... 
June 11 to 17... 

June 18 to 24 

June 25 to eel Ee siaien mare 
July 2 to 8 








May 
May 


May 28 to June 3 . 
June 11 to 17 
dune 18 to 24 2 
June 25 to July : 
July 2 to 

*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 























FEDERAL WOOL GRADES ESTAB- 
LISHED 


Secretary Jardine of the Department of 
Agriculture has signed an official order 
establishing standards of the United 
States for grades of wool and wool top to 
become effective July 1, 1926. The stand- 
ards replace those for grades of wool 
which were established by the secretary 
May 18, 1923, as effective July 1, 1923, the 
changes being a subdivision of. several of 
the grades to increase the number in the 
series from seven to twelve, and the ad- 
dition of numerals correlated with the 
American terminology in designating the 
grades, 

The official standards of the United 
States for grades of wool are based on di- 
ameter of fiber, ranging from 36c to 80c. 
The superseded standards were also based 
on diameter of fiber. Im the practical 
forms of the present standards and the 
superseded standards, the corresponding 
samples are: 64's, fine; 58’s, one-half 
blood; 56's, three-eighths blood; 48’s, 
quarter blood; 46's, low quarter blood; 
44’s, common; 36's, braid. 

SALT GREEN HAY 
marshal of Iowa, J. A. 
nothing that is 


The state fire 
Tracy, says: “I know of 
absolutely a sure cure for preventing 
spontaneous combustion in green and 
damp hay, but the best method is to salt 
it, that is, about a bucket of salt to each 
load. In the New England states they 
use what they ecall ‘rock’ salt, as it does 
not melt and dissolve like our fine salt.” 


A LIVESTOCK SHOW AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

A livestock show to be held Septembe1 
12 to 19 will be one of the attractions of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia, This show promises to ve in- 
ternational in character as well as name, 
entries from foreign countries having al- 
ready been made. Entries, whieh must 
be made thru breed associations, will close 
on August 10. 





NEBRASKA HEN LAYS 1,186 EGGS 


Laying 1,186 eggs is the record made by 
a White Leghorn hen owned by the Ne- 
braska experiment station. She gveraged 
143 eggs: per year for the first seven years 
of production. Offspring from this hen 
are being used in an effort to develop a 
strain that will have high egg-laying abil- 
ity for more than the first year. 


FARMERS WILL ARGUE TAXATION 

Whether or not incomes rather than 
property should be the basis of taxation 
for state revenue will be the question that 
Iowa farmers will argue next fall and 
winter in the fifth annual state-wide 
farmers’ debate. This question has just 
been selected thru a vote of the county 
Farm Bureaus of the state. 
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Southwestern—Page County, July 9— 
Crop conditions in Page county are gener- 
ally quite encouraging. Corn is nearly all 
laid by in good shape. The wheat is 
about all in the shock and well filled. 
Yield about 15 bushels, some a little more. 
Oats very uneven, running very light on 
poor ground to an estimated yield of 60 
bushels On good ground, It is a shame 
to raise grain on the same ground for 25 
years without change or rest. On the 
night of the 6th, a storm flattened our 
best and most promising oats, and that 
will cut the yield seriously. But late po- 
tatoes will be benefited.—B. E. F. 

Southeastern—Washington County, July 
7J—Morning temperatures the last ten days 
have been 66 to 80 degrees; evening, 77 to 
88 degrees. Corn growing well. Last cul- 
tivation in progress. Acreage somewhat 
reduced by wet, cold weather in June. 
Hay making under way. Meadows better 
than was indicated in June. Pastures are 
good Livestock doing well. Prospect 
for oats improved.—J. J. McCormick. 

Southern—Lucas County, July 9—Copi- 
ous local showers with plenty of heat in 
between make ideal weather conditions 
for this time of year. Corn plowing is 
fast drawing to a closé, with practically 
afl fields in fine condition and remark- 
ably free from weeds. Early oats just 
beginning to turn. Clover cutting well 
along. Meadows reported light. TPastures 


fine. An abundant crop of cherries and 
berries Gardens doing nicely with fair 
yield of early potatoes. Veterinarians have 
ample time for golfing. Plenty of old 


corn, but there seems to be a tendency to 
hold for higher prices.—D. KE. Fight. 

Southern—Union County, July 9—Corn 
is making a good growth; about all laid 
by now. Farmers are busy making hay; 
however, the crop is light and the job will 
not last long. The winter wheat is ripe; 
the graing are plump, but the heads are 
short and the acreage is a little below 
normal. Oats are ripening and bid fair 
to make a good yield. Pastures are mak- 
ing some growth now. Garden truck is 
doing well. All livestock healthy. Several 
colts this spring Vernon Rayl. 

Central—Webster County, July 9—Con- 
tinual dry, hot weather. Corn has done 
exceptionally well the last two weeks. The 
oats are ripening too fast. Karly oats 
are being cut now. Some green oats have 
been cut for hay and fed to cattle on pas- 
ture.—Oscar Peterson. ‘ 

Northwestern—Osceola County, July 8— 
The eastern part of the county had a 
heavy rain the 4th inst., but the western 
part is very dry and we are in need of 
rain. Oat crop is going to be a short one 
in bushels; will be ready to harvest the 
week of the 12th. Corn looking well, con- 
sider'ng the dry weather, but will soon 
have to have moisture. There is no such 
thing as hay and pasture ground; it is all 
burned brown. This eounty went on the 
accredited list July 1. Alfalfa is a very 
light crop and doesn’t look as tho there 
would be any second crop.—H. Babcock. 

Centra—Grundy County, July 9—The 
Fourth of July was to be celebrated here 
the 5th, and the farmers enjoyed it by 
watching one of the heaviest showers fall 
that we have had this seaosn; some two 
inches fell and it was a sod soaker and 
gully washer. Farmers are laying by 
corn. Some making hay, which is the 
lightest we ever had; mostly a ton an acre 
or less. Pastures getting short on some 
places. Early oats and barley beginning 
to turn and yield seems good. - Corn is 
growing well and height is above the av- 
erage, and it is mostly clean. Lots of 
pigs, and no disease to speak of. Fruit 
of all kinds seems abundant. A few early 
potatoes; but bugs are getting numerous. 
Some old sows going to market. Farm 
help plentiful.—Gus Treimer. 

Northern—Wright County, July 9—We 
have had several good rains; one on the 
3d and one on the 5th. Have also had 
plenty of hot weather. A few are culti- 
vating yet, and some are laying it by. 
Some are putting up hay; not much hay. 
Oats heading out short.—lIiva Fischer. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, July 
§—Haying in full swing; the new seeding 
is better than expected. The old mea- 
dows are very thin, one load on two acres, 
Corn plowing about finished. Some fields 
look fine; others are small and spotted. 
Early oats are turning; will be ready to 
harvest in about a week. Not many hogs 
on feed, Some sickness among young 
pigs.—C. L. 

Southeastern—Laouisa County, July 9— 
Corn is being laid by this week. The 
weather has been favorable for corn plow- 
ing and most of the fields are clean. Since 
the last few days of June, we have been 
having some real corn weather and corn 
is fast improving. It was hardly up to 
Standard size July 4, but with continued 
s00d weather we should have an average 
crop. Wheat is being cut. Oats are turn- 
ing: they are somewhat short, but have 
improved much in the past few weeks. 
Some hay has been put up; as a rule it 
Is quite light. There have been lots of 








Being plowed the third time and | 


West-Central—Guthrie County, July 9— 
i Hay making is on 


Good rain July 1 with warm weather s 
has helped alf crops. 


Blackberries look promising and most flelds look well. 
fruit canning season i 4 
hog cholera reported. Some herds wiped 
y are vaccinating. §& 
rain on the 4th 
abundant and potatoes look fine,— 


progressing rapidly. 


Northwestern—Palo 


but of good quality. Fall wheat is in the ) 
i 10—We have had plenty of rainfall. 


County, July 10— 
Somewhat cooler ~ 
Ideal weather for corn and second 


Southwestern—Lyon 
backward on account 


Southern—Ringgold County, July thousand baby chicks shipped into county 


Seven carloadseof cattle 
out last week.— 
Central—Ham 'lIton 


S. D., on the 16th © 
g.*Has threatened 





. Corn is looking 


Recent Public Sales 


STANLEY, McMASTERS & DEGGINGER 
SALE 


Southeastern—Davis 
Corn trying to eatch up for 


Western—Ida County, July 9—All vege- was well attended 


top hogs $14, corn 65 to 75 
i outstanding cow, 


Eastern—.J ohnson sand barley will be 


. of Tomson Bros., 





Started this week.—Russel Fr. 





Government Crop Report for July 
TOTAL PRODUCTION OF LEADING CROPS 
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Bransby's Rose ewood: 
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Revelanta sie a2} ‘Henry Haun, 


_Wisdom, Fairfield, 
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cee Junction, 
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5-yr. 
1-19 
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2* (in thousands) 
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Ge ~1 th 
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+o harvested 


7 ° “ sienna cage 
Bapton Beauty; 3. ; Ww. ; Kennedy... as 
R. Rowhand & Son, 








1926 (thousands) 


Acreage, 
Production July 1, 
average, 
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Lavender’s Flower: 


=> = 


te oe 


Hansen, Orient, 
Lavender's Heiress 4th; 
Lavender’s Heiress ‘i Spillman & 








Sweet pone woh “Mo. 
+ Countess; Spillman & Han- 


‘; Mose & Shoemaker, 








Princess Queen; 


mM & Han- 

























for swine and poultry. Contains genuine cod liver 
oll and yeast vitamines. Makes hogs heavier : 








Write for proof, prices. 
Vitamineral Products Co. 
1534 WN. Adams St., 





34,260 [1,5 cr on 11,324,920 
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Our Readers Market 


-——_ 


Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns 9 





THE NA RESS 
RATE 8c PER WORD 77T ditet cs AND, ADDRESS 





ment and each initial or full number is poumted, as one wor 


ee 


spa tena Sete ee nT ae 


advertiseme 











‘or aly minimum of twenty words. Remittance mast |. 








“SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





4 MISSOURI 





LUMBER 








No. Words No. Insertions 





eee ee eee eee eee 


2 
$3.20 
3.36 


eee eee eee eeeeeees 


Peete eee ee eeenees 
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FOR SALE—Good located grain and stock 

farm containing 160 acres; 140 in cul- 
tivation, rest in good timber land; good 
improvements, 7-room house, two barns, 
large hen house and other buildings, three 
cisterns, three springs, young orchard; 
public school joining land; three miles 
west of Marthasville, on No. 47. For par- 
ticulars, call or write, John Massmann, 
Route 2, Marthasville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—434% acreg in Laclede coun- 

ty, Missouri; 1,250 feet elevation, good 
soil, water and climate. “Price, $75 per 
acre, one-third cash, no trades, Ls Be 
Waters, Owner, Kirksville, Mo. 








“No advertisement for les $1.6 
/_ mecepted. Check must be eek Please 
A wee or print your advertisement. 


» RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


. WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
a. _ vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
) turn and can be quickly converted into 
| @ash. We offer only such bonds that we 

' €an sincerely recommend for your invest- 
is oo Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
is 














és “afr OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 

Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 

\ bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 

r circulars, Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
oines, Iowa. 

OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 

) eurrent offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 


’ r cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
4 Bias. Des Moines, Iowa. 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
| from hee! driving parents. We are over- 
Stocked and must move these pups. Write 
reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 

. A wonderful selection in whites 

and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 


i is, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
P LISH Shepherd pups, males and 
Spayed females, price $6; farm raised 
' parents, every day working dogs, heelers, 
with nerve that bring the cows home safe. 


Schwie eger, Dows, lowa. 


R SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- 
pare pubs, from best heel driving par- 
Pate Jrite for price list. Gerhard Wol- 


"ter, Hamburg, Minn. ; 
PL CH Collie pups, five months old, 


from purebred parents and well broke 
Heelers, G. W. 

















dogs. Barnard, 
ebb, Iowa. 
LITTER of purebred Shepherd pups; 
males, $5; females, $3.50; natural born 
i heelers. Anton Strom, Lake Lillian, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 

D opportunity in southern Cali- 
fornia to establish a home on a few 
‘acres that will insure you a good living in 
@ delightful country. Lands reasonable, 
> terins easy. Crops best suited for differ- 
ent localities well proved. Efficient mar- 
ting organizations. A climate you will 
e—enjoyable twelve months open seéa- 
_ gon. Seaside and mountain resorts easily 
§ reached over wonderful roads. Illustrated 
) folder free. C. L. Seagraves, General Col- 
ization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 910 Ry. 

if h., Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA farms In sunny San Joa- 
quin county. Safe profits assured by 
| exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
,» poultry, truck and forty commer- 
_ elal crops. Rail and water transportation 
“reach local and export markets. Moun- 
i m and seashore recreation nearby. 
| Write, Room 14, Advertising Dept. of 
Ban Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. ~ 




















opportunities, southern 
a farm lands. Write for complete 
“gnformation. Chamber Commerce, Quit- 


"an, Georgia. 
INDIANA 


FOR SALE—rxcellent 225 acre farm; 150 
acres river bottom, remainder blue grass 
pasture; near W abash, Ind. Priced to 
i) Reasonable cash payment and easy 
terms . Write O. H. Greist, Room 225, 
_ Bta te House, Indianapolis, Ind. 
IOWA 
GS given away with farm, 190 acres, 
if sold by August 15. Two miles to 
town; twelve miles to Luther College. No 
-stones, wet land or Canada thistles. 
- Woven wire everywhere. No agents. L. 
. Krumm, Decorah, Iowa. 
MINNESOTA 
P FOR SALE by owner, 96 acre farm bor- 
dering small lake; land well tiled, build- 
ings fair; situated in Martin county, Min- 
ae ita, 30 miles north of Iowa line. Carl 
4 B. Anderson, Monterey, Minn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
, DHMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
* North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
| ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
‘the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
‘z on, tickets. Write for free 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great 
E Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
" Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
in touch with a market for farm 
that can be reached in no other way. 
































WASHINGTON 

FARMERS planning a change of location 
will find it to their advantage to in- 

vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 
in eastern Washington and _ northern 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 
and winterg not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
let, “A Farm Home For You,” describes 
all parts of this country. - Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam: 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE—Farm, 350 acres, very south- 
west county of Wisconsin; joins Wis- 
consin river. About 80 acres cleared, 80 
heavy timber, balance pasture and timber. 
Some old buildings. Only $7,000. Owner, 
Will Andrew, Livingston, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Tenant for 400-acre highly 

improved farm, 20 miles from Kansas 
City, Mo. Farm is highly improved witn 
good buildings and modern dwelling 
house, also good laborers’ houses. 250 
acres of rich soil under cultivation and 
150 acres of well watered pasture. Appli- 
cant will please state fully what he has 
done in the past and with What success 
and reason for quitting last location. Also 
state age and size of family and give ref- 
erences. Write, Box 19, Care of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 




















AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 

device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 

SALESMEN WANTED 

WANTED—Salesman to cover local ter- 

ritory, or will assign territory, calling 
on both town and country trade, for old 
reliable firm. In business since 1866. Few 
openings for district managers. Write for 
full particulars. Cc. G. Patten & Son, 
Charles City, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


DUROC JERSEYS 
CHOICE Duroc boars, pedigreed. Ww. 
_ Beckman, — Route 7, Box 105, Di: Dixon, I Nl. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 


























JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—140 head of Jersey cows and 
heifers. It will pay you to come and 
see them, as they are good. Boyd Berdo, 
WwW. ashington, Towa. 
SHORTHORNS 


25 RNGISTERED Shorthorns for $1,600; 

five cows six years, four two-year heif- 
ers, one yearling bull, nine bull and six 
heifer calves from two to ten months old. 
Cruickshank breeding. Melvin Campbell, 
Giltner, Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FARM MACHINERY 


RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 

price—only $25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 


FOR SALE—Advance Rumely threshing 
machine with oil pull engine and 32-53 
separator. J. A. Graves, Chariton, Iowa. 
INSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of 
local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of emall towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, Ill. 
































FARMERS can save 9100 on carload of 
lumber, buying from us. Grades guar- 
anteed. 
1465, Tacoma, Wash, 
TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Blidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


TURKEYS 

NARRAGANSETT Turkey Book Free—It 

tellg all about the wonderful new Narra- 
gansett turkeys which are so easy to raise 
and lay their eggs at home with the 
chickens. It tells how to get started with 
these turkeys that do not wilt and droop 
and sleep and die, but grow and feather 
up and fatten from the day they hatch. 
tives records of remarkable results with 
turkeys all over the U. S Interesting 
pamphlet of instructive “turkey talk” free 
to farmers, Address, Burns W. Beall, 
R. F. D. 21, Cave City, Ky. 


BABY CHICKS 


WHITB Leghorn hens and males now 

half price. Thousands of eight week old 
pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 26 
years. Winners at 16 egg contests. Cat- 
alog and special price bulletin free. I 
ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


CHICKS C. O. D. 



































White, Brown, Buff 

Leghorns; Anconas, 100 $8.50; Reds, 
Barred, White Rocks; Black Minorcas, 
$9.50. Mixed, $8.00. Capper Hatchery, El- 
gin, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BUYING alfalfa seed from us assures you 

genuine Grimm of high quality produced 
on state registered fields. Fancy grade, 
state certified, 99 per cent or more pure, 
40ec pound; No. 1 grade, 98 per cent or 
more pure, 35ec pound; No. 2 grade, con- 
taining 10 to 20 per cent sweet clover, 25c 
pound. All seed scarified and recleaned. 
Free somples. Order from this ad. Freight 
prepaid on 500 pound club orders. N. D. 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, State College, 
argo, N. D. A co-operative organization. 


ALFALFA seed; purity, 96 per cent; $6.50 

per bu. Scarified white sweet clove”; 
purity, 96 per cent; $4.20. Bargain prices 
red clover, alsike, timothy, ete. Bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed 
Co o., Salina, Kan. 














SOFT LIMESTONE IN DECATUR 

Two valuable deposits of soft limestone, 
suitable for use in sweetening acid soils, 
were recently discovered in Decatur coun- 
ty, Towa, one being on the Bert Stiles 
farm near Garden Grove, in the east end 
of the county, and the other on the R. M. 
Board farm, near Lamoni, in the west 
end. The deposit on the Bert Stiles farm 
apparently is a large one, judging by the 
borings which Mr. Stiles has made, and 
the limestone was found to be 87% per 
cent pure by tests at Iowa State College. 
Just how large the Board farm deposits 
may be could not be determined, but a 
test of the material near the surface 
showed 70 per cent purity. 

These deposits are considered very valu- 
able because all that needs to be done is 
to haul the material onto the fields and 
spread it, whereas, the limestone used 
generally is secured by crushing lime rock, 


NEW DRESSING PERCENTAGE REC. 


ORD FOR IOWA HOGS 

A dressing yield of 83 per cent of live 
weight was made by a carload, 72 head, 
of hogs averaging 260 pounds, produced 
by Harry Frye, of Scott county, Iowa, 
This exceeds the dressing percentage of 
any entire carload of hogs slaughtered at 
a Chicago packing plant. 

These hogs were farrowed in a central 
hog house, but moved to legume pasture 
at one week old. They were raised on a 
ration of corn, ground oats, tankage and 
minerals, with clover and alfalfa pas- 
ture. 








BOILING HAY ROPE PREVENTS 
TWISTING 


A number of subscribers have written 
in that they have prevented hay ropes 
from twisting by putting them in a kettle 
of water, bring it to boiling and boil for 
twenty to thirty minutes, then take it 
out and stretch it tightly while hot and 
let it dry. This is said to prevent any 
serious trouble from twisting. The boil- 
ing is also said not to injure the strength 
of the rope. 


Kenway Lumber Company, Box: 











SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West 
y Thornton W. Burgess. waar” 


Paes... 1912 by Little, Brown & Oe, 














The Merry Little Breezes Save 
the Green Meadows 


The Merry Little Breezes had discov- 
ered a fire on the Green Meadows, and, 
fearing that it would destroy the homes 
of all their little friends, besides burning 
up their food and making the Green 
Meadows all black and ugly, they decided 
they would have to get Farmer Brown’s 
help in putting out the fire, 


So together they rushed back to where 
the little red flames had grown into great, 
angry, red flames that were licking up 
everything in their way. The Merry Lit- 
tle Breezes gathered a great cloud of 
smoke, and, lifting all together, they car- 
ried it over and dropped it in Farmer 
Brown’s dooryard. Then one of them 
blew a little of the smoke in at an open 
window, near which Farmer Brown was 
eating breakfast. Farmer Brown coughed 
and strangled and sprang from his chair. 

“Phew!” cried Farmer Brown, “I smell 
smoke! There must be a fire on the 
meadows.” 

Then he shouted for his boy and his 
hired man, and the three, with shovels 
in their hands, started for the Green Mea- 
dows to try to put the fire out. 

The Merry Little Breezes sighed with 
relief and followed to the fire. But when 
they saw how fierce and angry the red 
flames had become, they knew that Farm- 
er Brown and his boy and his hired man 
would not be able to put the fire out. 
Choking with smoke, they hurried over to 
tell the dreadful news to the little mea- 
dow people and forest folks gathered at 
the Smiling Pool. 

“Chug-a-rum! Why don’t you help 
to put the fire out?’ asked Grandfather 
Frog. 

“We warned Farmer Brown and his 
boy and his hired man; what more can 
we do?” asked. one of the Merry Little 
Breezes. 

“Go find and drive up a rain cloud,” 
replied Grandfather Frog. 

“Splendid!” cried all the little meadow 
people and forest folks. ‘Hurry! hurry! 
Oh, do hurry!” 

So the Merry Little Breezes scattered in 
all directions to hunt for a rain cloud. 

‘It is a good thing that Old Mother 
West Wind has such a big family,” said 
Grandfather Frog, ‘‘for one of them igs 
sure to find a wandering rain cloud some- 
where.” 

Then all the little meadow people and 
forest folks sat down around the Smiling 
Pool to wait. They watched the smoke 
roll up until it hid the face of jolly, round, 
red Mr. Sun. Their hearts almost stood 
still with fear as they saw the fierce, 
angry red flames leap into the air and 
climb tall trees on the edge of the Green 
Forest. 

Splash! Something struck in the Smil- 
ing Pool right beside Grandfather Frog’s 
big, green lily-pad. 

Spat! Something hit Johnny Chuck 
right on the end of his funny little, black 
nose. 

They were drops of water. 

“Hurrah!” cried Johnny Chuck, whirl- 
ing about. Sure enough, they were drops 
of water—raindrops. And there, coming 
just as fast as the Merry Little Breezes 
could push it—and they were pushing 
very hard, very hard indeed—was a great, 
black rain cloud, spilling down rain as it 
came. 

When it was just over the fire, the 
great, black rain cloud split wide open, 
and the water poured down so that the 
fierce, angry red flames were drowned 
in a few minutes. 

“Phew!” said Farmer Brown, mopping 
his face with his handkerchief. ‘“‘That was 
warm work! That shower came up just 
in time, and it is lucky it did.” 

But you know, and I know, and all the 
little meadow people and forest foiks 
know, that it wasn't luck at all, but the 
quick work and hard work of Old Mother 
West Wind's big family of Merry Little 
Breezes, which saved the Green Meadows. 
And this, too, is one reason why Peter 
Rabbit and Johnny Chuck and Bobby 
Coon and all the other little meadow and 
forest people love the Merry Little Breezes 
who play every day on the Green Mea- 
dows, 

(A stranger is coming into. the Green 
Forest, as we will learn in next week’s 
story. Now, who can he be?) 





GLASS AND GLAZING 


Those of our readers who have much 
to do with glass cutting or glazing will 
find much of interest in the new book, 
“Glass and Glazing,’’ by Ericson, pub- 
lished at $1.75 by the Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill. This gives the history of 
glass making, describes the manufacture 
of window and plate glass, kinds of glass 
used, cutting glass, placing and fastening 
window glass and plate glass, making and 
repairing mirrors, and so on. The book 
is also well illustrated, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 16, 1926 














Rid YourHogs 
of Worms 
IN A DAY 
ATablet not a Capsule 

Box of 50 $6.75 


Give name of your Vet, 


We certify how much 
Santonin ‘we give -- do 
»thers ? 











Shores-Mueller Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Station H 
SHORTHORNS., 





Sunnydale Sho rthorns 


A small but eeleet herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by WVillager’s Image, a bull that is 
airing a wonderful lot of calves for us Bome top 
bulls among them, ready for service this fall and 
winter, Herd federal accredited. Drop in and see us 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 
Lucerne Farm Offers 


Good Scotch Shorthorn Bulls, stred by and tnelud- 
ing Supreme Admiral, a choice, tried alre by Village 
Supreme. Thick meated, quick maturing balls with 
substance from heavy milking dams. 

BLISS BHROS., Diagonal, lowa 


FOR SALE 


15—_ CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS — 15 
from 8 months to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
sirable females, Our herd consists of 70 head, the 
result of 25 years of constructive breeding. 

Burt H. Neal, Mt. Ver non, fa., K.1 F.bD. 3. 


























POLLED SH ORTHORNS 


aera ees’ Pees 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
joms town, Visit farm or write your wants. 
HM. &. KRYWON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old, Good thick fellows, Priced 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 


8. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5 Knoxville, fa. 





HOLST EINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 13 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records, Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Kd. Bensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





JERSEYS 


JERSEY BULLS 


Year old, SOPHIE TORMENTOR strain, 

from high producing cows. Cheap enovgh 

80 any one can buy. 
Geo, Gaul, 


SPOTTED 1 POLAND. CHINAS, 


reer 





Tipton. iowa 





Renn mn 


TWO BOAR S—For Sale 


We offer The Anchor, second prize Sentor 
yearling lowa State Fair 1925. This is a good breed- 
ing boar, and a June 1925 boar by Wildfire, he isa 
great boar prospect. Write for prices. 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Barthem, Bows. Iowa. 
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Let Me Know 

Your Wantsin Spotted Polands — 
Herd headed by Paramount Liberator by Liberator 
Glant and out of a Corrector dam. Alsosome Ranger 
breeding. 


Wm. O. Notz, 








Creston, lowa 





POL AND-CHINAS 


renner eee 

Hancherdale Polands 
Brood sows and gilts bred for fall litters. Price one 
and a half times Chicago ton. Extra fall herd boar 
prospect. Alsospring pigs, weaned and vaccinated. 
Write for description, etc. 


Mm. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa 





HA nPSHIK ES 
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Big Four Farms Hampshires 


We are olfertng a very clioice lot of young sows, 
several of show form, bred for fall Htters to out- 
standing boars, vie.-—Pershing Over, Marvel Sensa- 
tion, and The Pro c 

Our plans formerly we re to hold a publite sale, but 
instead you will now. buy these sows less public sale 
expenses. No one interes ted in brood sows but will 
be Interested in these. Address 
RiG £E UR FARK mas 4. Brooklyn, lewa 

DUROC J ERSEW s. 


POA PLPLPLDLPPPALA LS 


“DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 250 Ibs. Bires, 
Wildfire I, first at Dea Molnese, and Migh's 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL boar. 
B.A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, ja. 
AMW ORTHS 
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¥ Bie neoky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamwe! ins, sale. Breeding, fadividuals and prices 
right. J.J. Newlin, 4 mil. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, Ia. 
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Percherons Wanted 
T want to buy nine yearling regis- . 
tered Vercheron stallions, and six Ma 
coming two — three—hbig, cle an | \ 
5, solid blacks or with sm all star. Dy” 
c as VERECDD CHANDE, ER. 
Reute 7, Chariten, iowa 








AUCTION — 


PALLILS SSIS 


Lt ‘v x / STOCK 
auc TIONEKER 


HG. KRASCHEL sccaszece 


I. E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 


Clarinda, iowa 


“i LIVE STOCK 


H. J, McMURRAY. AUCTIONEER 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


_——__. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 

















Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontt r ge reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of igsue in order to be gure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
peeoeeee as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 











Field Notes 


ALLERTON FARMS BRED SOW SALE, 
AUGUST 7 

A short time ago I visited the Allerton 
Farms, of Monticello, lll. | found on these 
farms probably the greatest herd of hogs 
ever owned by one firm. The herd boars 
are all outstanding specimens of the 
breed. The sow herd is made up of the 
very choicest matrons, some bred on this 
farm, others picked from the best herds in 
the country, but chosen particularly to 
help build one of the world’s greatest 
herds of Polands. The spring pigs are 
showing up weil. There are several litters 
here, and they are so good that it is just 
next to impossible to pick the best pros- 
pects to take out to the fairs. New Elope, 
one of the most deautiful boars in Amer- 
ica, is as sound a boar as I ever saw. He 
is a boar that was good enough to be 
‘rand champion at every fair where he 
was shown, including Illinois, last year. 
He is a boar that is breeding true to 
form, having sired the junior champion 
boar and the junior champion gilt last 
year, as well as several other prize win- 
ners. His sons and daughters will be out 
this year competing at the strongest 
shows Master Key, top son of Armis- 
tice Boy and the top of the highest sell- 
ing litter of 1925. Allerton Special, him- 
self a champion rich in the blood of Dish- 
er’s Giant, a large, masculine fellow you 
just can’t help but like. The sows that 
have been mated to these three boars for 
this AuBPust 7 sow sale include such choice 
matrons as Ethel Hope, the junior cham- 
pion of Illinois last year; others by The 
Robber, The Redeemer, New Hope, Rain- 
bow Timm, Pioneer Buster and others of 
like type and individuality. Hlere is going 
to be an ideal place to secure a litter of 
pigs sired by boars that will command 
attention and make the litter in your herd 
a drawing card. Write to me or to Aller- 
ton Farms for the catalog or further in- 
formation regarding this herd and saile.— 
Krank O. Storrs, Adv. 

A SELECT OFFERING OF DUROC 

BRED SOWS 

The Minnesota Holstein Company, of 
Austin, Minn., will submit an offering of 
bred sows, August 2, that has hardly been 
equaled in quality in a summer sale since 
the balmy days of 1920 and the years 
just preceding. This firm has unbounded 
faith that never was there more urgent 
need of high-class bred sows than at the 
present time, and are backing their judg- 
ment with an offering that is certain to 
please anyone wanting the best the breed 
affords. The boars to which the offering 
is bred, High Caliber and The Aristocrat, 
are such as to incite a desire to want to 
own a litter by them. In bloodlines they 
are the very cream of the Duroc breed. 
They are also show boars, and: best of 
all they are breeding boars. Their get 
will imrpes 3; the visitor most favorably. 
Do not y asking for the catalog at 
once. The sale will mean much to those 
wanting real foundation stock. See an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue.— 
fiolmes Cantine, Adv. 

SALE OF- HEREFORD CATTLE 


Fifteen hundred head of Hereford cattle 
will be sold at public sale on October 18, 
19 and 20, by C. G. Cochran & Sons, of 
Hays City, Kan. The Cochran herd was 
established by C. G. Cochran over twenty 
years ago, and ranks, we believe, as the 
third largest registered Hereford herd of 
cattle in the world. dt is very strong in 
Anxicty 4th and Garfield breeding. The 
three days’ sale will be one of the great- 
est opportunities breeders and farm folks 
have ever had for the purchase of profit 
able Herefords. L. D. Prescott, western 
representative of C. G. Cochran & Sons, 
Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colo., will be 
the sale manager, and our 








readers can 
expect full information concerning this 
unusual offering in the early fall issues. 
The three days’ sale is an unusual event 
and will undoubtedly attract wide atten 
tion Advertising Notice. 
BLANKE BROS. AND WILDFIRE 

On a recent visit to the Blanke Bros 
herd, at Taintor, lowa, I found 100 dandy 
spring pigs by Wildfire, Liberator Giant, 
Post, Dispatch and the champion, Jack O° 
Diamonds. I have always contended that 
Wildfire was one of the greatest show 
and breeding boars ever In the Spotted 
Poland breed. Probably no boar has sired 
as many prize. winners as Wildfire, and 
the ability of a boar as a sire is the acid 
test of a boar’s ability and usefulness to 
the breed Wildfire has been thru that 
test, and hig get, by their winnings, have 
proved Wildfire one of the really great 
sires of the Spotted breed. It is just pos- 
sible Wildfire will be at the shows this 


fall, in his three-yar-old form. [ don’t 

know what he wiil do, but I will say this, 

he looks better to me than ever and 1 
1! 


believe, barring accidents, he will make 
a better showing than ever before. He is 
n eredit to the breed and a boar that “— 
a host of friends the hog belt over. 
sale from this farm, September 10, will ve 
advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer in due 
time. Watch for further comment.— 
Frank O. Storrrs, Adv. 
BOLAND’S POLANDS 

S. N. Boland, Williamsburg, Iowa, has 
some 159 spring pigs that are certainly 
locking fine. They are mating sired “<4 
The Beginner, he by the Severe boar, Ze 
The herd sows carry a great deal a 
Yankee breeding and the cross was very 
good, producing good, big, ruggea pigs 
Mr. Boland holds no sales, but sells all 
his hogs privately.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 



































































The Big Event of the Year 
Mid-Summer Duroc Sales 





on this extraordinary event and it will transpire 
at our farm near 


AUSTIN, MINN., MONDAY, AUG. 2 


Listed are 40 young sows that are outstanding in every particular and sired 
by the breed's most influential boars. seyond and above this, the one thing 
that entitles the offering to superior recognition is the pair of boars to which 
it is bred, namely, HIGH CALIBER and THE ARISTOCRAT. 

High Caliber was the Minnesota junior champion in 1924 and his dam was 
the grand champion sow in 1925 at the same state fair. 

The Aristocrat is the junior yearling we are banking on greatly. He is 
every inch a show boar, and he is bred along lines that stimulate us in our an- 
ticipation of him—he being a son of Super Colonel and out of the world’s cham- 
pion sow, Floradora Both are boars of scale. A number of the get of these 
boars will be included in our show herd this fall. 

As special attraction we are listing a number of daughters of the Iowa 
champion, Fancy Stilts, that are real outstanding. Others are by Stilts’ Type, 
High Caliber, Advancer, King of Pathmasters, High Colonel, Special Sensation 
and Pathmaster, all selected for their outstanding qualities, most of them hay- 
ing raised large litters this spring. That it will be the outstanding offering, 
we ask you to pass your own opinion sale day. Will offer a few top young 


boars. Address for catalog, 
MINNESOTA HOLSTEIN COMPANY, AUSTIN, MINN. |} 


Those who may be unable to attend, send buying orders to Holmes Cantine, of i 


It is the MINNESOTA HOLSTEIN COMPANY that is putting | 





Wallaces’ Farmer. We guarantee hig purchases to please. N. G. Kraschel, Auc’r. 
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ALLERTON FARMS | 
Bred Sow Sale—Aug. 7, 1926 ]) 
Featuring a Splendid Lot of Sows i 


Bred to 


NEW HOPE 


Grand Champion of Illinois, 1925, and Sire of Jr. Champion Boar and Gilt 
at same show 





MASTER 
KEY 


Top Boar 
From top litter 
by Armistice 
Boy, 1925 


ALLERTON 
SPECIAL 


The Outcross 
boar. Pedigree 


































rich in the 
blood of 
Disher’s Giant 











NEW HOPE —“ Most Beautiful Boar in America” 


40 Head of Jr. Yearling and Sr. Yearling Sows 


ec naar song Ethel Hope by New Hope. She was champion at 
Illinois, 1925. One by Citation. Others by The Robber, Rain- 
bow Timm, Redeemer, Pioneer Buster, New Hope and others, 
This is just a sample of the good sows that go in this sale. 


They are bred to New Hope, Master Key, Allerton Special, 
the three greatest boars ever in one herd. 
Remember the Date—August 7, 1926 


and make your plans a But get 
the catalog—NOW ! 


ALLERTON FARMS, MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


Frank O. Storr of Wallaces’ Farmer will look after your interests 
if you can’t be here. 
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‘Two factors in a single 
nation. 


Look for even smoother Ford starting from 
today’s Mobiloil “E”-- because -- 


Today—with all the old characteristics retained — 
Mobiloil “E” offers you still another desirable 
quality. Through keeping the transmission bands 
soft and pliable, it prevents jerkiness in starting 
or stopping. It thus actually increases the life of 
these bands, thus cutting substantially your cost of 


upkeep. 


The importance of this achievement lies in the 
fact that the new result is achieved at xo expense 
of added carbon deposit. 

This important point has been the aim of the 
Mobiloil engineers and chemists. Mobiloil «E” 
gives smoother starting and stopping at no sacri- 
fice of the other essential factors in Ford lubrica- 
tion. The improved oil in all respects gives still 
more efficient lubrication. 


Prove it yourself 


A nearby Mobiloil dealer has the improved 
Mobiloil “E” in 5-gallon cans and in steel drums. 
These packages offer real convenience and econ- 
omy in handling oil on the farm. For your Ford 
car or truck use Mobiloil “E.” For your Ford- 
son tractor, use Mobiloil “BB” in summer and 
Mobiloil “A” in winter. See the Mobiloil dealer 
today. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broad- 




















HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below, 
The grades of Gargoyle: Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “ Arc’? means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
If your car is not listed. here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
®NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 5 ‘ 4 “ e + 4 s 
=~. ELELELEL EEL ES 
AIFSIALS AILS IAlE 
Buick 9 A |Arc.| A jArc.| A jArc Are 
Cadillac......... A lArc.| A |Arc| A [Arc.| A 
Chandler........ A lArse.} A jArc.} A |Arc| A [Are 
Chevrolet.......JArc./Are JAre.!Are.JArc.jArc.JArc, Arc. 
Chrysler 4....... oe Oe A, Re Se ee 
_ sler 6....... RAAT AARP A TAL iiss 
ge Brothers..| A jArc.| A JAre| A /Arc.] A /Are. 
ae a oeaseds A jArc | A [Are] A [Arc] A /Are, 
ae STEITEL EEL ETE 
Franklin....... BB} BB| BB! BB| BB} BB] BB| BB 
Hudson. : . A jArc.] A /Arc.] A JArc.} A ‘Arc, 
Hupmobile...... A |Arc.| A jAre.| A /Arc.] A Are 
f SSO A jArc.| A JAre.} A [Are] A [Arc 
 ~ Sea ae. A JArc.] A {Arc} A /Are 
Nash. A |Arc.| A |Arc.JArc.Arc.[Arc./Arc. 
Oakland. A jArc.| A jAre/ A |Arc| AJ A 
Oldsmobile (4&6 6)| A !Arc.. A {Arc.| A |Arc.| A JArc, 
Overland. .... A |Arc.| A jArc.} A jArc.) A |Arc. 
Packard 6.. A [Arc] A jArc| A] AT AJA 
Packard 8,....-.. A jArc.} A /Arc.] A jArc.] A Arc. 
TB y vob coceecs *A (Are.JArc.jArc JAre./Arc.JArc.'Are 
Reo........2....].A jArc.] A jArc.| A [Arc.] A [Arc. 
TES ss woah 64 A jArc.] A JArc.fAre.jAre.JArc.|Arc. 
Studebaker...... A |Arc.] A {Arc.J-A /Arc.] A |Arc. 
St Betsoese A jArc.| A [Arc.} A Arc} A |Arc 
Willys-Knight 4..} B |Arc.] B |Arc.} B [Arc.| B [Arc 
. {| Willys-Knight 6..] A jArc.] A |Arc.]....}....}....].... 





























way, New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil “E” 
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— the chart your guide 


for Fords 





VACUUM Ol: CoOMPaAn tT 


oil-- a rare combi- 
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